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No. 4116. 
BrIeMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 2, 3, 4, and 5, 1906. 
Principal Vocalists : 
Mesdames ALBANI, AGNES NICHOLLS, GLEESON-WHITE, 
ADA CROSSLEY, and MURIEL FOSTER. 


Messieurs JOHN COATES, WILLIAM GREEN, JOHN 
HARRISON, FFRANGOON DAVIES, WILLIAM HIGLEY, 








DALTON BAKER, CHARLES CLARK, and ROBERT RADFORD. 


Solo Violin: MISCHA ELMAN. 








Fe y { ‘ELIJAH.’ 
Tuesday ‘ ’ 
a { THE APOSTLES. 
Sir Edward Pere New Work 
Wednesday empesed ane’ be this Festival.) 
Morning. BACH S “SING YE TO THE LORD: 
\ BRAHMS'S FIRST SYMPHONY. 
Mr. J osef Fiethroshe’s New Work 
BEETHOVEN'S | VIOLIN CONCERTO. 
Wednesday New Work by Mr. Pitt 
Evening. SINFONIETTA IN @ MINOR. 
Berlioz’s Overture 
‘LE CARNIVAL ROMAIN.’ 
Fred { “THE MESSIAH.’ 
Mr. Granville Bantock’s New Work 
tay { COWAR RHAYYAM Og. 
: STRAUSS'S ‘TOD UND VERKLARUNG. 
Friday { BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN 
Morning. TSCHAIKOWSKY'S VIOLIN GONCERTO. 
Sir C. Villiers Stanford's 
Fue. f ‘THE REVEN 
cee ‘HYMN OF PRAISE’ (Mendelesohn). 


Conductor: Dr. HANS RICHTER. 
PRICES FOR ORDINARY TICKETS. 









Reserved Seats aah ay Morning Performance #110 
Unreserved Seats for each Morning Performance 10 6 
Reserved Seats for Pe Evening Performance. . 15 0 
Unreserved Seats for each Evening Performance 8 0 


A Set of Tickets (transferable) will be issued at £6 6s. These admit 
to every performance, and have priority of choice in the Ballot. 


e Strangers’ Committee will Ballot for and Select Places for 
who eannot conveniently attend to alot for their = 
ir 





places, on application by letter, 
£4 ya. Bart., the Chairman of that Committee, 123, Colmore 
~ fs 
Detailed Programmes may be Sisined pa post free os free ona application to 
, Secretary. 
5, Waterloo Street. TE rae 








BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 





Visitor 
Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc. LL.D. 


Principal : 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
Visiting Examiner 
CHARLES HARFORD LLOYD, M.A. Mus.Doc.(Oxon). 
SESSION 1906-1907. 

The SESSION consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 17 
December 21); WINTER TERM (January 21 to April 13) ; SUMMER 
TERM (April 15 to June 29). 

Instruction im all Branches of Music; Students’ Choir and 

Orchestra; Chamber Music; Fortnightly Rehearsals; Concerts; 
and Opera. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained fro: 
RED HAYES, Secretory. 








Probident Institutions. 


tHE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITU 
Pedaied | ~y 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


ung man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 

ark m, me oarenens by instalments), and obtain the right to 
pal n the following advantages : 

Tinet ¥ reedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


ex! Tae 
SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THIRD. Medical Advice b bayer “tAtpbote and Surgeons. 


‘FOURTH. A Cot in the Coun’ y; y, Hertford. 
shire) for — Mem with ga ae ~% -¢ 

attendance ino in addit Bat, 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same 2 Retreat at Abbots ey 


for Se Se wee ot use of Members and their families for holidays or 


SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
P LW ants these a oat for Members only, but also 
or ives or wido dren. 

eet he sche of the eubseriptions confers an absolute 


rte the Secretary Mz. GEORGE 
ass atic faerie 








SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1 





THE ATHEN AUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, the F 


ein 


Alusic and the Brame. 


PRICE 


0b. 














EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL DINNER, 
DE KEYSER’S HOTEL, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5, NEXT. 
The Hon. pr LAWSON will preside. 

Gentlemen villians. to act as Stewards are respectfully solicited to 
address W. WILKIE JONES, Specreta to the Institution, 15-16, 
Farringdon Street, E.C., or to H. W. MORE HIGGINS, Daily 
Telegraph Office, Fieet Street, %. Cc. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0002. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


RELIEF. Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the rut to N s or their servants 
who may be r ded for ist hy Me mbers of the Institu- 
tion. ‘Inquiry i is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and 
relief is awarded in accordance with the merits and requirements of 
each case. W. WILKIE EB JONES, Secretary. 




















Gdurational. 


S?: THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBE 
The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in ree... and 
contains 603 
trance and other Scholarships and Prizes (twenty-six in number), 
of the value of more than 5001., are offered for competition each year. 
wards of Sixt; Resident’ and other Appointments are open to 
Students after ualificati 
A Students’ Club aes seit of the Medical School Buildings, and 
the Athletic Ground, nine acres in ho situated at Chiswick, can 
reached in forty minutes from the tal. 
Prospectus, Se tot full “Ke may be obtained from the 


Secretary, Mr. G 
J. H. FISHER, B.S.Lond., Dean. 





ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 
SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY nit tg ee 
EXAMINATION (LONDON) will ad gt po bd on OCTOBER 
Fee ref se whole Course (One Year) 10 
SPECIAL CLASSES are also held Re the INTERMEDIATE M.B. 
GONDON, the PRIMARY and FINAL F.R.C.S., and other Exami- 
MUN RO SCOTT, Warden. 


S?: GaeeEs HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
NIVERSITY OF LOND: 
WINTER opestan COMMENCES Pmerde 
wl Teernetin ace beta ate i.e eatery 





Vi To | RUGTION CIN 
Pn ama wn Ps FINAL EXAMINATIONS (Medicine, 


equalled facilities are therefore available 
~ Sriwrcat ‘fsrtvorioN AND RESEARCH. 
Further information from 


F. JAFFREY, F.R.C.S.. Dean of the School. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
U RivVeesizy COLLEGE. 


Provost—T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D. 
FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
The SESSION ae Pe one on TUESDAY, October 2, 1906. 


Physics ee TROUTON, M.A. - 5 8. (Vice-Dean). 
§ ir TW. RAMSAY, KC. 8. 
¥; NOR RMAN © COLLIE. 1 Ph. D. F.R.S. 


Chemistry 


F FW. ER, Dike. F R.8. 
ee D. E, LL.D. (Dean). 
E. H. STARLING, M.D. F.R.S. 
A. R. CUSHNY, M.A. M.D. 


USHNY, 
H. R. KENWOOD, M.B. D.P.H. 
}y. HARLEY, M.D. 


bee oe College has been craettbnted « University Centre for the 
Teac! ping oe the Medical Scien ¥: 

COURSES of INSTRUCTION are arranged for the Preliminary 
Scientific and the Intermediate Examination in Medicine of the 
University, as well as for the correspondin, xaminations of the 
Examining Board ef the — Colleges € of Physicians and Surgeons, 
aitces for the Preliminary Scientific C Gui a 

‘ees for the mi entific Course, 25 ineas, and for the 
Intermediate Course, 55 Guineas 
The EXAMINATION for the 1 BUCKNILL SCHOLARSHIP, o' 
value of 135 Guineas, and for = ies ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, mt 
* —— ee ae =e. OY es an ea on iy to th . a 
us and other Ag eare tg Y to the retary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C yy ‘ 
W. W. SETON, M.A., Secretary. 


TE POTNS 27001, SEAFORD, SUSSRE 
ress— OBIN M.A. (late Second M: itis, 
Belford College, yo ty The} Mester of = tt 1) el 











Yearly Subscription, free by post, -Inland, 
15s.-3d Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








FRANCE.—The ATHENEZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUNKIRK, 
GENEVA, GOLFE-JUAN, HAVRE, HYERES, JUAN-LES-PINS, 
LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, MONACO, MONT 
CARLO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS (Est, Nord, Lyon), PAU, ROUEN, 
SAINT RAPHAEL, TOULON, TOURS. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; and at the 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY. 224. Rue de Rivoli. 





PHE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


FACUIADSS OF ARTS (INCLUDING COMMERCE AND 
LAW), SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY. 


The NEXT SESSION will BEGIN OCTOBER 1 Prospectus of 
any Faculty may be had, post frve, from the REGISTRAR 
Lyddon Hall Ay been licensed for the residence of Students. 
ITY OF LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 














Two Years’ Course in Higher C ial Subjects: E i 
Cc ial Law, Geography and Methods, A , History, 
and Languages. 


Prospectus on application to RON. SECRETARY. 


ICHAELMAS TERM at the SOUTH- 
ASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, will COMMENCE 
SEPTEMBER 21 EC. SHERWOOD, Head Master. 








MES DAWES, M.A. D.Lit.Lond., Classical 

Tripos, Cambridge. — WEYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
Surrey. One of the healthiest spots in England. Superior educa- 
tional advantages. Large Grounds.—_NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 25. 


oJ OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


(Under the Management of a Committee po suuciated be by, the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Association 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools 
Association.) 

Address—74, Gower Street, London, W.C. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
Hours for Interviews—10.30 a.m. to 1 p.u., 2to5 p.m. Saturdays 

until ; 3 P.M. 





HURCH EDUCATION © CORPORATION. 





CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

Training” College for Women Secondary Teachers. Principal, Mise 
CATHER NE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer in Education at the 
University of Manchester. 

Students are repared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the 
Sambridge Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the 
Univers y of London, and the Ye aa Froebel Certificate. 

particulars on ‘applicatio 


ISS DEEWEY’ 8 EVENING MEETINGS 
e CRITICAL STUDY of INDIVIDUAL WORKS of 





BXGLISH Tine ATURE will BEGIN AGAIN EARLY in 
BER. Miss Drewry | gives ucla Readings, and Lessons in 
in and I and Kindred Subjects; Examines 





Mt Students a letter and in her Reading Society. —18, King 
Henry’ 8 Stas 


ERMAN PASTOR’S FAMILY RECOM- 
MENDED for BOARD and INSTRUCTION.—For particulars 
apply Dr. HOYLE, University, Manchester. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians di: accurate information relative te 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS or 
TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call fe call Spon of om or send rey: oe qygtciens to 








who for more thirty years ha been closely mid hte 

wy ye. is given by Mr. THRING,, Nephew of the 
v: ree 0! ata iv 

late Head Master of Uppingham, w. 








Situations Wacant. 
OUNTY BOROUGH OF BOURNEMOUTH. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

W. ATED, ASSISTANT ART MASTER for the DRUMMOND 
ROAD and POKESDOWN ART SCHOOLS, Salary 901. per annuin. 
The Master = be required to devote his whole time to the services 
= joy stati ualifications, and 

App! ions, stating ee, q experience, and 
accompanied b; ies of Testimonials, to be 8 sent to th lersign: 
not lager than SEPTEMBER 28, 1906. Soars am 





FRANK W. IBBETT, 


Sec’ ucati 
Municipal Offices, Seaueneae” ee on Committee. 








290 





a 








BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


VERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK ay BAKER STREET, LONDON, We 
of PRIN 
EPO coins Te Gk. agitate 
Soe te Fncmcos should be sent on or betore OCTOBER 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
U NIivergsirzy COLLEGE 
owes STREET, W.C. 


The COUNCIL will shortly proceed to a LECTURER IN 
ANCIENT HISTORY in succession to the Dr. 28. —* 
mn ) and such other dan leet at an i Fgh ye 

indi to submit, must reach the PROVOST not later 


Cand: desire 
than SEPTEMBER 21. 
WALTER W. SETON, Secretary. 
a UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 
LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS. 


ications are invited for the position of LECTURER IN 
mcs at the UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. Salary 350i. 











ay tm ii Sattona, ith six copies of Testimonials, must be forwarded 
oa‘han Gon 3 MONDAY, October 1, to THE AGENT-GENERAL 
FOR VICTORIA 142, oe Victoria Street, London, E.C., 
whom full particulars may be obtained 


THE ATHENZUM 


UGUENOT and FRENCH-CANADIAN 
Lin pow yy B o- haw B ond, ther Soupese. 





Families in ore ee Foils Charmouth, Dorset, and Red 
House, Chislehurst. 

GEARCHES at BRITISH MUSEUM and other 
Iatin. Seventeen. yeurteiper renin: RANDOLPH, 135, 
Alexandra Road, Wimbledon, 





Se nnooRD. ¢ ems inias at the, == 








N° 4116, Sepr. 15, 1906 
Aetwspaper Agents. 


MITCHELL & CO., ents for the Sale and 


° png a Nl undertake Valuations for 
Purchase, Nretlenutas and ‘adit ccoun: Card 

of Forme 6 on application. “ies — 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2. Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.c, 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 


Raitors withall kinds of Lites ter, 
Suaplics Bait : Matter, and is open to hear 














same OFFI &c., 
JEARCHER.—Reply A Gb, cons Eason’ & Limited, A 





JT ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms, Excellent 
aor Box 1062, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 





On, 





, LITERARY or ARMY GENTLE- 
MAN as PAYING GUEST in PRIVATE FAMILY (Literary 
Gentleman's Widow and Son). Hunting, Golf. Terms 
moderate.—Address L. E., Tufnail's Library, New st 4 
FoR SALE, EARLY VOLUMES of the 
ATHEN ZUM, Teas to 1851 (wanting 4 vols.). Will be sold in 
one lot or divided.—A., 50, Millgate, Wigan. 








HARTLE Y UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


Principal—8. W. RICHARDSON, D.Sc. 
Be, counen. of jerite applications for the appointment of 


ASSIST. a vt ype 
ate eet age, Saining, a paliientiens, and 
perience, wi must be sent in 
mpencten — belo. weep tein 18, 1906. 
rther particulars may Oo! ~ _ a etn to the 


LE. Registrar. 


in 1906, 
HARRIS INSTITUTE, PRESTON. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 

A SECOND MASTER is REQUIRED in the above SCHOOL OF 
ART to undertake the senehinng of Design and to assist in the 

General Work of the School, including Classes from the Pupil- 
Teachers’ Centre. 

ference will be given to Candidates possessing a thorough 
knowl of Designing for ba Fabrics. 

Time required —_ ty-eight Hours per Week. Salary 1 
Hy AS | ee wa boolean in heh 
must be return fore mers ol 

OLLY, Secretary and Registrar. 


Qounty BOROUGH OF BOLTON 
EDUCATION COMMITTE 
WANTED, a SENIOR ASSISTANT ———— ow fhe FUP 
TEACHERS’ CENTRE (about 250 Girls). Salary 1 — 
annual increments of to 2007. $ Universit 2 ‘ge its 
equivalent), and wide camioune 1 in a Secondary School or pil- 


Teach Centre, 
p~ 4- list of duties, will be sen 











necessary 
Rn ern = ant The f vin ho RY 
essed enve! — lor_rece' applications, 
Shick should be sent to the sale iy SEPTEM rig ane 
FREDERIC W IN, Director of Bau cation. 
Education Offices, Nelson Square, ene 


cyt BOROUGH OFr BOLTON 
fa egg Ra oe gg 

ED ENIOR ASSISTANT for the 
MUNICIPAL SEOONDARY SCHOOL Act sat Otek nae aaleg We 
rising by annual increments of 5/. to 2001. A Way te qua ation 
Ss a equivalent), and wide experience 


“Application lem Form, and list of duties, wis be sent on moe of 
t ao ‘or receiving applications, 
which should be sent to the c undersignes| is 's SEPTEMBER 29. 
REDER N, Director of Education. 





Education Offices, Neloon Square, Bolton.” 


REIGN BOOKSELLER WANTED to take 

cha of the FOREIGN ORDERING DEPARTMENT in a 
large WEST-END BUSINESS. Must have a thorou - aaa 
Recent and Standard French and See n Books.— Write, givi ful 
particulars and Salary required, Box 2491, Willing 8, hy Strand, 


Situations Wanted. 


OUNG LADY (22) desires post as PRIVATE 
SECRETARY or COMPANION-SECRETARY to or 
Geutiomen. eee. Type- Writing, nog t enced. 
Correspond &c. Excellent references. Ap pam poking #4 
Box 112, , te Press, 13, Bream’s Buildi lings, Obaneery 


HE MANAGER of a well-known PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE will be at liberty shortly ae seeks RE-APPOINT. 


ears’ practical experience. ; Ving 
nizing a’ st 
ream's abit Hh 


MENT. Twenty y 
all details of Publishing Business and 
references.—Box 1163, Athenzeum Press, 1 

PPOINTMENT WANTED. — TWENTY 

YEARS’ BXPARIEDOR 9 OF THE PUBLISHING TRADE.— 

Advertioss, is amy oy Oe ted with all Branches of the Business, 
and well hers, DESIRES ENGAGEMENT with a a 
Pubtisher oe or ‘ss Traveller to a Printer, Binder, Paper-Mak: 


1 
as Advertisement Canvasser. Excellent ba eT 1l4l, 
Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 




















) LET, WAREHOUSES and OFFICES, at low 
‘within five minutes of Fleet Street.— Apply } Box 1156, 
Athesaumn 13, Bream's Buildings, 








Type-Wiriters, Kr. 


PE- WRITING undertaken ede, Miah highly hy edbeanted 
ern 


Tri 
anguagen rae iecenreh vision. Tr nictation Room.— 
THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING ‘AGENCY, 10, Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 





'YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
pe a Be Noe a 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, FLATS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN wi _t~——{ od. 

1,000 words. cy usranie eferences to well 

known Writers.—M. STU ART, Thir' 4 Re Road, Harrow. 


YPE-WRITING. pss.» SCIENTIFIC and 

of all descri COPIE Special attention to work 

requiring care. ctation = ‘(Shorthand = bg pine 

Usual 7) — E. B. and I. FARRAN, Donington House, 30, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 


'YPE-WRITER.—PLAYS and MSS. of every 
crete. Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold es. 
= E. ee. 64, Maitland Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 














YPE-WRITING.—SIXPENCE PER THOU- 
SAND WORDS, on a new Machine. Carbons 
per Thousand. — Miss SOMERSET, 10, Coptic Street, 

British Museum, w.c, Rivas © 56 


Catalogues. 
RST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 





bby @. and Ie Pickens, Thackeray, Lever, ine 
ay choicest for Sale in Les = oon CATA- 
ES issued and sen free on application. Books Bought.— 


WALTER T. SPENCER, , New Oxf reet, London, W.C. 


OOKS.—All OUT-OF-PRINT and ,RARE 
BOOKS on norae subject SUPPLIED. The most ex 





xtant. Please sta’ and ask for C. CATALOSSE. | Pima = 
feature of ex: F any Sale at a Desks for 
EDW. ‘wo "8 Great Took tab kts particu want pnt 
_ 8. 0) r- 
tems, Books, Maps, it Bret Br 


pingen. a 1,500 





MANUSCRIPTS. INCUNABULA. 
HA®RY H. PEACH, 
37, BELVOIR STREET, LEICESTER, 


HOLDS A LARGE STOCK OF EARLY PRESSES, &c., 
WHICH HE CAN OFFER TO COLLECTORS 
AT VERY MODERATE PRICES. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
NCIENT and MODERN COINS. ~Uollectors 





fesenae ts oAG uR 
Bale at Moderate oe PsON Ln AN Sroorte’ Vain 
—, 
Cataloguers, 16, 17, “a 18, Piccadilly: London London, 
ds of a Century. 





Miscellaneous. 


ANTED AT ONCE, YOUNG GERMAN 
PHILOLOGIST to TEACH a GERMAN BOY of 11, topre 
him for the Fourth Class in Latin, German, and Arithmetic. te 
terms.—Add: ress G., care of Mr. A. Siegle, 30, Lime Street, E.C, 





BADERS | and COLLECTORS will find it to 
to write for J. BALDWIN’S MOWSELY 
ion. Books in all Branches of r —-% _ ins 
ya Items and First Editions. Books sent on approval wipe Bari 
—Address 14, Osborne Road, Leyton, Essex. 





ANTED, a TUTOR to TAKE CHARGE of 
a DIF FICULT BOY of 18, and give instruction in Elementary 
Mathematics, &c. Must reside in the Country, take no other Fania 
and be prepared to give his almost undivided time and attention.— 
. Deacon's, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Address T. 907, Messrs. 
-DVERTI SER, having studied German abroad, 
desires WORK as TRANSLATOR of GERMAN TEXT.— 
Address Box 1164, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








ROFESSOR of NATURAL HISTORY would 
Sart ie ee E ONG te ra ca, Ne fo 
Dream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ” 


UBLISHERY REMAINDERS. 
SEPTEMBER LIST NOW READY, 
Including all Latest Purchases offered at greatly reduced prices. 
WILLIAM ee) Oy Bookseller, 
Also CATALOGUE OF POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE, 
and LIST OF FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 








THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 


¥RAN ‘Atheneum, Notes and 
A NSURMIT ESTIMATES for all hinds of Sait 





PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s 
Lane, E.C. 





EWSPAPER PROPERTIES 

BOUGHT, SOLD, VALUED, AND SUPPLIED WITH 
EVERY REQUISITE. 

‘The Londen Aqunay of om additional Huited number of Provincial 


ewspa| can be undertak 
eee 
THE IMPERIAL NEWS AGENCY, 
2and 4, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 


Authors’ Agents. 


E AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 
The interests of afi placed with Pu nted. 
qualivel ealiiiints Be ie BURGHES, 3, Porcene Sd 


y ieg AUTHORS. —MR. SUTTON, Publisher of 
’ is PREPARED to CONSIDER MSS. 


of 
ific, Mathemath 
opunT UTTON, S. the Brchuves . pt 2 ry 


R. GEORGE LARN ER, Accountant and 

nsed Valuer to the Book Newspaper, 

Printing, and 8 Stationery Trades. Partnerships A Balance 
coun 

— out under i % ae oonal ouer naitod. “Ai, a ‘o, 

eae €. to the Booksellers’ Broviden’ 











Aire I 














Sales by Auction. 


Surgical Instruments and Shop Fixtures. 
TUESDAY, September 18, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 
of ‘the STOCKAN-TRADE, of 1 sjon, R BEAU 

& We ithfield. The Sale will 
‘orceps—Tooth and — 


ting Cases—an 

‘Shop fh Dy o Glass oun, and 
Cases w: —+- an 

tings, &c. 


A FURTHER PORTION of this STOCK 
ane 21 


FRID AY, will be SOLD on 
— 


,» and the REMAINDER on FRIDAY 


On oy OR SRO RON, 


capliedion: Catalogues op 





Sales of Miscellaneous Property. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce | that 
SALES are held EVERY YFRIDAY, at his Rooms, 38, King 


Seven, Covent Garden, for the disposal of MICRO. 
SCOP. blevireal ‘=a OBJECTIVES B= Pa Theod ee) 


ive ical and Scientific Instruments—Cameras, Lenses, and 
all kinds wb ee ee pee nae with Slides 
and all "Accessori a weey by Best Makers— Household 
pf B- t, o Miscellaneous Property. 
On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
IPSWICH (near to). 

THE CONTENTS OF THE CHANTRY MANSION comprising the 
Appointments of Hall, Four Reception and Twenty Bedrooms, 
including numerous fine Pieces, chiefly in Mahogany and Oak; 
also of the Kitchens and Offices ; a Billiard Table by Burroughes 
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SIR JOSHUA AND HIS CIRCLE By Firzceratp Mottioy, Author of ‘The Russian Court in the 


19th Century,’ &c. In 2 vols, cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. With 16 Full-Page Portraits and 2 Photogravure Frontispieces, after Paintings 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


LIBERIA: the Negro Republic in West Africa By Sir Harry Jounston, G.C.M.G. K.C.B., &c., 


Author of ‘The Uganda Protectorate,’ &c. With 402 Illustrations from Original Drawings and Photographs by the Author and others. A 
large number of Plates of botanical subjects and Maps especially drawn for the work under the Author’s instructions, and 28 Coloured Plates 
from the Author’s own paintings. In 2 vols. cloth gilt and gilt top, with Author’s designed End-Papers in colour, 42s. net. 
‘« Few books dealing with the African Continent come up to the hi, h standard which Sir Harry Johnston already has set himself, but in ‘ Liberia’ 
those earlier works by which his ey industry is so admirably illustrated are certainly surpassed. This work will stand not only as a record of his industry 
and painstaking research, but as the sole necessary reference to a little-known region for many years to come.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FIVE FAIR SISTERS: an Italian Episode at the Court of Louis XIV By H. Noex WILuiaMs, 








Author of ‘ Madame Récamier and Her Friends,’ &c. 


With 16 Illustrations and a Photogravure 


rontispiece. In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s.net. 
[Second Edition. 


‘¢ From cover to cover it is crammed with exciting incidents, romantic adventures, elaborate intrigues, and episodes ef love, jealousy, and poisoning, 


all of which occurred in very fact, a feast of thrilling 


THE REAL LOUIS THE XVth 


‘The Regent of the Roués,’ &c. 
‘*Col. Haggard has read widely among the authorities for the 


romance, narrated with a 
not a dull page in the whole book. It is a book which everybody should get and 


By Lieut.-Col. Anprew C. P. Haccarp, D.S.O., Author of 


With 32 Full-Page Portraits and 2 Photogravure Frontispieces. 
period and subject he deals with...... Indeed, he writes this kind of boo! very 


satisfying fulness of detail, irresistibly entertaining and piquant. Th 
—s | and unfailingly enjoy.” —Tribune. sana eee 


In 2 vols. cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. 
well, and 


sym induces many people to learn something about history which they would never have sought from the ‘usual channels’ of historical information. 
h 


e two volumes are abundantly illustrated with portraits.”—Morning Post. 


CARTHAGE AND TUNIS The Old and New Gates of the Orient 


By Doveras Stapen, Author of 


‘The Japs at Home,’ &c. With 6 Maps (two being in colour), 68 Full-Page Illustrations on Art Paper, including 6 Coloured Plates from paintings 


by Mr. Benton Fletcher. 


In 2 vols. cloth gilt and gilt top, 248. net. 





NEW VOLUMES OF HUTCHINSON’S POPULAR CLASSICS 


“AMAZING YALUE 


FOR THE MONEY.” 


10d. each in cloth ; 1s, 6d. each in leather. 


8, AN ANTHOLOGY OF HUMOROUS VERSE Edited | 


by THEODORE A. COOK, including many Copyright Poems. 343pp. 
9. KEBLE’S CHRISTIAN YEAR With Illustrations. 
10. SIR W. LAIRD CLOWES’S FOUR MODERN 
NAVAL CAMPAIGNS With 16 Maps and Plans. 


11. THE SATIRES AND EPISTLES OF HORACE 
In Latin and English. The English Version by PHILIP FRANCIS. 
The Latin Text, based on that of Miiller’s, is edited by Mr. W. H. D. 
ROUSE, formerly Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge, who has 
also added an Index of Names, 





12. CHARLES DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


13. HAMILTON’S MEMOIRS [OF THE COUNT DE 
GRAMMONT 


14. SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE PLAYS 
15. GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD and 


a od AND STEELE’S SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY 
n 1 vol. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


PRISONERS . 
[Second Edition at press. 


‘Her readers will find a rich banquet of joy in ‘ Prisoners,’ which con- 
tains some of the most thrilling chapters she has yet written. There are 
many strong passages, and the finest of all is the account of Fay’s emotions as 
she at last realizes the horror of her negation of duty.”—Morning Post. 

“Tt is so overwhelmingly clever, with that bright sparkling wit that 
brings laughter to the lips and a flash to the eyes, but with a weightier, 
deeper cleverness that at the most results in half-cynical twisted smiles. 
There is scarcely a page, certainly not a chapter, which does not contain some 
illuminating remark on the frailties and foibles of man and womankind, some 
wise reflection on the ironies of life and love. An unusual and powerful 
drama. Apart from the power which is undoubtedly displayed in the con- 
struction of such a plot, the book is a well-finished piece of work.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

‘This is a fine novel both in inception and execution, well worthy of the 
author of ‘Red Pottage.’ Miss Mary Cholmondeley’s last novel is a remark- 
able piece of work. ft is written with care and deliberation. There are no 
scamped and hurried processes here. Everything is thought out, well arranged, 
dovetailed together with artistic skill.”—Daily Telegruph. 

‘‘The story is powerful. The book is one that should be read. Miss 
Cholmondeley has minted many phrases of subtle wit and ironical wisdom, 
and if her character sketches are cruel, they are also astonishingly ra 

me 


“The book is an undiluted joy,...... for strength of plot, truth of 
characterization, and vital human interest, Miss Cholmondeley’s book may be 
unreservedly acclaimed.” —Standard. 


BEYOND THE WALL J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 


‘The book hurries through adventures at a fine pace. It is an admirable 
story, and begins to entrance the reader and keeps him spell-bound to the 
end.”—Dauily Telegraph. 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY. | 





MRS. DIMMOCK’S WORRIES B. L. FARJEON. 


‘‘ The story ‘Mrs. Dimmock,’ should set many tables in a roar. That good 
lady is delightful, whether she is dealing with the eternal servant question, 
with neighbourly squabbles, or, with things in general.” 


THE RING OF DAY MARY BUTLER. 


‘* A very remarkable book ; this beautiful story ; the heroine is a charm- 
ing character and very real; on all sides of it, romantic and realistic, in its 
design, purpose, construction, and style, this novel is creditable to the author, 
and forms a welcome contribution to the higher fiction of the day.”— World. 

Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 


THALASSA 
[Third Edition. 


‘¢ There is really no end to the pleasure which can be derived from this 
most excellent story ; there is quite an uncommon note in its presentation, a 
suggestion of inevitability and inspiration that carries the whole thing forward 
with a broad resistless rush, and makes the people in the story tremendously 
real and interesting.” —Standard. 


QUEEN OF THE RUSHES ALLEN RAINE. 


‘¢ 6 Queen of the Rushes’ shows her still with her idyllic simplicity and 
charm undiminished. One doubts whether she has written anything better.” 


Manchester Guardian. 
A MORGANATIC MARRIAGE 


CARLTON DAWE. 


‘*The story lays a good grip on the reader inthe first chapter, and holds 
it to the last.” Manchester Courier. 


GUY FULKES OF THE TOWERS 


E. EVERETT-GREEN. 
[Tuesday next. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


LECTURES ON 
MODERN HISTORY. 


By the late Right Hon. 
JOHN EDWARD EMERICH, First Baron Acton, 
D.C.L. LL.D., &c. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS’ 
M.A., and REGINALD VERE LAURENCE, M.A. 


8vo, 108. net. (Tuesday. 





PROF. H. B. SWETE. 


THE 
APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN. 


The Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices. 
By HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 
8vo, 15s. 





BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
SAINT PAUL'S EPISTLE 
TO THE EPHESIANS. 


The Greek Text, with Notes and Addenda. 
By the late BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT. 
D.D. D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Durham. 
(Tuesday. 


8vo, 108. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 


THE COAL QUESTION. 


An Inquiry concerning the Progress of the Nation, and the 
Probable Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. 


By the late W. STANLEY JEVONS, 
M.A. LL.D. F.B.S. 


Edited by A. W. FLUX, M.A. 
Third Edition, Revised. $vo, 10s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, 68. each. 
IN THE DAYS OF THE 
COMET. 


By H. G WELLS, 
Author of ‘ Kipps,’ &c. 
*,* A novel with a strong human interest. 


“NO FRIEND LIKE A SISTER.” 


By ROSA N. CAREY. (Tuesday. 


DISENCHANTED. By Pierre Loti. 


Translated by Mrs. CLARA BELL. [September 21. 








IN FORTNIGHTLY VOLUMES. 
POCKET EDITION OF 


THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 


Feap. 8vo, India Paper, limp cloth, gilt tops, 2s. 6d. net 
each ; or in limp leather, gilt tops, 3s. 6d. net each. 


TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES. 
CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Vol. 


FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Edited, with Introduction, Commentary, and Critical 
Notes, by Prof. T. G. TUCKER, Litt. D. 
Fcap. 8vo, 88. 6d. 
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THE RUSSIAN COURT. 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, illustrated, cloth, gilt top, 
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NEW NOYEL BY MRS. B. M. CROKER. 


THE YOUNGEST 
MISS MOWBRAY. 


By B. M. CROKER, 
Author of ‘Her Own People,’ ‘ Johanna,’ &c. 
In 1 vol. price 6s. 





NEW NOYEL BY BEATRICE WHITBY. 


THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, 
Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 





NEW NOYEL BY ADELINE SERGEANT. 


THE IMPETUOUS GIRL. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of ‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 


KNIGHTHOOD'S FLOWER. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON, 
Author of ‘ The Land of Bondage,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, price 6. 





READY NEXT WEER. 
NEW NOVEL BY WM. LE QUEUX. 


THE 
HOUSE OF THE WICKED. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 
Author of ‘The Man from Downing Street,’ &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FRED REYNOLDS. 


HAZEL OF HAZELDEAN. 


By Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS, 
Author of ‘In Silence,’ &c. 


NEW NOVELS AT SIX SHILLINGS. 
FRERE’S HOUSEKEEPER. 


By MARGARET SMITH. 


LAW, NOT JUSTICE. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
Author of The House on the Marsh,’ &e. 


THE PREY OF THE STRONGEST. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of ‘ Rachel Marr,’ &c. 
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By Madame ALBANESI, 
Author of ‘The Brown Eyes of Mary,’ &c. 
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LAND AND SEA. 
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With Frontispiece. 15s. net. 


THE FIRST ANNEXATION 
OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


By W. J. LEYDS, LL.D., 
Formerly State Secretary of the South African Republic, 
21s. net. 


UGANDA TO KHARTOUM. 
Life and Adventure on the Upper Nile. 
By ALBERT B. LLOYD. 

81 Illustrations. 108. 6d. net. 


“This is a spirited and wholesome narrative of of monly 
adventure. The photographs are numerous and good 
Morning Leader, 


FROM CHARING CROSS TO 
DELHI. 


By 8. PARNELL KERR. 
With 65 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


COURT BEAUTIES OF 
OLD WHITEHALL. 


By W, R. H. TROWBRIDGE, 
autien of ‘A Dazzling Reprobate,’ &c. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and many other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

















A SHORT HISTORY OF 


JEWISH LITERATURE, 
From the Fall of the Temple (70 C.E.) to the 
Era of Emancipation (1706 C.E.). 


By ISRAEL ABRAHAMS, M.A., 
Reader in Rabbinic Literature in the Univ ersity of 
gg 


Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By HENRY A. BEERS. 
Large crown 8vo, 33. 6d. net. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 
GEORGE FARQUHAR. 


Edited, and with an Introduction, 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. 


On thin paper, with Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Mermaid Series. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS. 
By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


“*The Dream and the Business’ is a novel which calls 
upon one’s admiration, and holds one with its intense 
interest and its mastery of art.”—Tribune. 


SEVEN NIGHTS IN A GONDOLA. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. 


SILAS STRONG. 
By IRVING BACHELLER. 


MAN AND MAID. 
By E. NESBIT. 
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Queen Louisa of Prussia. By Mary 

Maxwell Moffat. (Methuen & Co.) 

Tue present life of Queen Louisa is not 
upon so extensive a scale as an English 
biography (also by a lady) published some 
thirty years ago ; but it embodies import- 
ant new material. Since Miss Hudson’s 
‘Life and Times of Louisa’ the Keeper of 
the Berlin Archives has printed various new 
letters of the Prussian queen, and edited 
the correspondence of Louisa and her 
husband with the Emperor Alexander I., 
besides making important contributions 
to the life-history of the first-named in 
the Hohenzollern Jahrbuch ; whilst so 
recently as last year Dr. Bailleu’s researches 
were supplemented by the publication in 
the Deutsche Revue of ‘The Letters of 
Queen Louisa to her Governess,’ edited 
by the Royal Librarian at Berlin, Dr. B. 
Krieger. The present author has also had 
the advantage of consulting Alwyn Lonke’s 
German biography, as well as Seeley’s 
masterly work on Stein, which may well 
be regarded as the best English book on 
the foundation of modern Germany. 

If it can scarcely be said that Mrs. 
Moffat has risen to the heights of her 
opportunities, she has, at least, written an 
unpretentious, careful, and fairly read- 
able book. The verdict of the historical 
student will be that “ it is all right so far 
as it goes”’ ; for it is clear that the writer 
has an adequate grasp of the subject, and 
has discerned the true significance of the 
personality which she set out to portray. 
But the student will want a great deal 
more than he finds here ; and so also, we 
Should suppose, would any “general 
reader ” whose interest in so attractive a 
woman as the mother of the first German 
Emperor (in the modern sense) had been 
really aroused. 

The author tells as that, ‘‘ but for con- 
temporary testimony and the published 





fragments of her correspondence,” Louisa 
“might have come to be regarded as a 
somewhat insipid paragon of all the 
domestic virtues.” She is right in appeal- 
ing to the testimony of her letters to show 
that this mother of emperors was some- 
thing far other than this, and, in fact, 
deserved her fame as second only to the 
great Frederick as a unifier of the North 
German peoples. Yet Mrs. Moffat is 
herself inclined to linger over the supposed 
virtues of Frederick William ITII.’s consort 
when we are waiting to hear more about 
her in the capacity of the inspirer of the 
War of Liberation. We are far from 
ignoring the important work the Queen 
did in the moral sphere in cleansing the 
Court from the atmosphere of license 
tempered by mysticism which had pre- 
vailed under the great Frederick’s suc- 
cessor, and jin raising generally the ethical 
tone of Prussia; but in a book which is 
none too long too much space is taken up 
by accounts of the domesticity so dear to 
the King and Queen alike. Napoleon’s 
innuendoes as to Louisa’s relations with 
the Emperor Alexander need less refutation 
to-day than they did when their victim 
was alive: what we are chiefly concerned 
about is the amount of truth in the state- 
ment inspired by him, that she was “a 
woman with a taking face, but with little 
intelligence,” who was “ wholly incapable 
of foreseeing the consequences of her 
actions.” 

If the French Emperor ever believed 
in this view of the character of Louisa of 
Prussia—it is possible that he did—the 
later interviews at Tilsit certainly un- 
deceived him. He admitted that when 
face to face with himself she had remained 
mistress of the situation, and that “‘ if the 
King [of Prussia] had brought her to 
Tilsit he would have obtained more 
favourable terms”; and to the end of 
her life he continued to treat her as no in- 
considerable factor in the politics of Europe. 
Even in 1806 Gentz expressed himself 
*‘ fairly astonished at the exactitude of her 
knowledge,” and the readiness of her 
** reflections on what the average mind 
would have considered insignificant de- 
tails.” It is to be borne in mind that 
the Queen had not been very well edu- 
cated ; that she was barely thirty at the 
time of this meeting with the great pub- 
licist ; above all, that it was not until 
Napoleon’s recent violations of Prussia’s 
neutrality that she had begun to give any 
close attention to politics. 

Louisa’s letter to her husband, advising 
him as to his conduct in the coming inter- 
view with the hated French conqueror at 
Tilsit, is of itself sufficient to establish 
her claims to statesmanship :— 

“‘Let Napoleon take half your kingdom if 
he will, but see to it that you are left in full 
and independent possession of the half that 
remains to you, with power to do that which 
is right, to secure the happiness of those who 
are still subject to you, and to form such 
political alliances as honour and your own 
judgment dictate.” 

In repelling the demand for Hardenberg’s 
dismissal she wrote :— 

“Say tohim that it would be the same 
thing if you were to demand the dismissal 





of Talleyrand, who serves him well, but of 
whom you have good reason to complain, 
and whom you cannot possibly trust” 

—an admirable counter thrust. Finally 
there is the not impracticable notion of a 
union of Northern Europe against ‘“ the 
hydra.” 

The warning to Alexander before meet- 
ing his new ally at Erfurt to be on his 
guard against ‘‘that accomplished liar 
Napoleon ” shows equal prescience. And 
in the days when the oppressor of Europe 
had overthrown Austria for the third 
time, and was now meditating an alliance 
with the daughter of the Hapsburg, the 
Queen of Prussia was one of the few who 
saw that he was beginning to overshoot 
the mark :— 

“His insatiable ambition prevents him 

from seeing beyond himself and his personal 
interests. Many will admire him, but few 
will have any affection for him. He is 
dazzled by his past good fortune, and 
fancies that everything is possible for him. 
That is to say, he has ceased to exercise 
moderation ; and the man who cannot hold 
@ medium course is sure to lose his balance 
and come to the ground.” 
When this was written the Spanish diffi- 
culty was beginning to be acute, and the 
Tsar was already beginning to repent the 
desertion of his Prussian ally. 

Mrs. Moffat does not express any opinion 
as to the Queen’s supposed cognizance of 
Schill’s gallant attempt upon Magdeburg ; 
and she is careful to ascribe to tradition 
alone the story as to Louisa’s attempt two 
years earlier to secure that valuable fortress 
for Prussia in her second meeting with 
the conqueror at Tilsit. It comes from 
French sources, and has a somewhat 
suspicious literary flavour. But it was 
right to give it, as Dr. Rose has also done, 
in a slightly different form, in his ‘ Life of 
Napoleon.’ 

Perhaps Louisa’s latest biographer might 
have given us more about her relations 
with literary men. The Queen was in 
sympathy with the romantic movement, 
and was greatly influenced in particular 
by Herder and Schiller ; she endeavoured 
in vain to tempt the latter to a permanent 
sojourn at Berlin. Mrs. Moffat corrects 
Madame de Staél when she says that 
Fichte and Wilhelm von Humboldt were 
induced to settle in the Prussian metro- 
polis through Frederick William’s influ- 
ence. In Humboldt, however, his Queen 
certainly took a great personal interest. 
Louisa reads and quotes Goethe, whose 
description of his furtive view of her and 
her sister Frederica (“‘ celestial beings 
visible for a moment amongst the tumult 
of war”) during the campaign of 1793 is 
well known. 

Despite her zeal for education, Louisa 
(who acted on Stein’s advice) seems to 
have made a bad choice of a tutor for her 
eldest son; the author goes so far as to 
attribute Frederick Williom IV.’s failure 
as a ruler to this mistake. It is curious, 
in the light of after events, to encounter 
the mention of his younger brother 
William, the future Emperor (who lived 
to be upwards of ninety, and survived a 
serious attempt made on his life when an 
old man), as “ bright and good, but never 
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very strong physically.” Not the least 
attractive of the illustrations represents 
Louisa, with these two future rulers of 
Prussia on either arm, walking on the 
Luisenweg, near K6nigsberg, in the days 
of their enforced exile from Berlin. If 
the elder failed to give Prussia the head- 
ship of Germany the younger triumphantly 
succeeded. Yet he was thought to re- 
semble his rather insignificant father more 
than his distinguished mother; it was 
“Fritz” from whom everything was 
expected. 

The author shows generally a sound 
knowledgeof European history, and seldom 
errs in detail. She is not, however, very 
happy in her remarks about the Duke of 
Brunswick—that unfortunate survivor of 
Frederick’s school who failed before 
Napoleon and the Revolution. Had she 
read Lord Fitzmaurice’s monograph upon 
him (reviewed in The Atheneum five years 
ago), she would have learnt that the un- 
fortunate manifesto of 1792 was only 
nominally his, and she would probably 
not have expressed regret that Frederick 
William II. “did not take supreme com- 
mand of the troops”: that being what 
he virtually did, with no very happy 
results. A reference to the Declaration of 
Pillnitz as issued in 1781 (p. 33) is pro- 
bably a misprint; but we think that the 
rising of Hofer must be antedated. 
Gluck appears as “‘ Gliick,”’ and we do not 
know why such forms as “ Colberg” and 
“‘ Ciistrin ” are adopted. As to the English 
there is little fault to be found; but 
** will”? occurs several times when shall 
should have been written. 

Louisa’s beauty can be guessed from five 
well-reproduced portraits; and one of 
the appendixes relates to the two orders 
which help to preserve her memory in 
—— Iron Cross and the Luisen- 
orden. 








A History of the English Church from the 
Accession of George I. to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By the Rev. J. H. 
Overton and the Rev. F. Relton. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

THE reputation of this series is more than 

sustained by this volume. Canon Over- 

ton had made the subject the study of a 

lifetime, and his qualifications for treating 

it are well known. Not merely knowledge 
but also a loving interest in the Church at 
an unattractive period distinguish all that 
he wrote on the subject. Of Mr. Relton’s 
work we can only say that he is well 
qualified to carry on what Canon Overton 
had begun. The result is everything that 
could be desired. The book is read- 
able, accurate, and sympathetic. All the 
aspects of Church life and the want of it 
in the eighteenth century are discussed, 
and the picture presented to us is less 
depressing than it used to be. It was 
natural that men just issuing from the 
eighteenth century, and desiring to counter- 
act its evils, should see nothing but gloom 
in the story of Whig ascendancy, world- 
liness in life, and latitudinarianism in 
creed. Newman’s bitter comments are 
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easily understood. But we can now see 
the other side of the medal, and find a 
large amount of genuine religion, and not 
inconsiderable intellectual courage, in the 
despised eighteenth century. At the 
same time the writers justly point out 
that this century was responsible for a 
uliarly mundane and prosaic tone. 
s was not the case in the seventeenth 
century, and we doubt very much whether 
it will be so in the future. The most living 
aspects of Church life now show a good 
deal of the tenderness and delicacy which 
it seemed the mission of the Whig estab- 
lishment to extinguish. 

On two men we are glad to find the 
authors’ verdict a little different from the 
common—Hoadly and Warburton. Of 
Hoadly they say: ‘He lived in pre- 
critical days, and must not therefore be 
judged too harshly by us. Of his sin- 
cerity and purity of motive there can be 
no question.” This is perfectly true. 
The ordinary view of the great contro- 
versialist is that of Perry, popularized by 
Wakeman. Neither of these historians 
appears to have gone seriously into the 
matter, or they would have discovered 
the truth. Hoadly as a theologian was 
little more than a disciple of such men as 
Archbishop Tenison, and his conception 
of the Christian faith was certainly 
meagre. But he had one great merit: 
he saw that toleration was not an expedient, 
but a duty. His schemes of comprehen- 
sion were doubtless impossible, though 
they cannot have seemed so ludicrous 
then as they would now. But he laid 
stress on the common rights of subjects 
to equal treatment in the modern State, 
and he really marks a stage considerably 
in advance of Locke, whose toleration was 
never more thanindifferentism. To Hoadly 
the Test Act was a malum in se, which 
should be put an end to. On the other 
hand, he held this principle as a strong 
Establishment man, and naturally wished 
to exhibit it, so far as possible, by widen- 
ing the bounds of the Establishment. 
He did not distinctly realize the separate- 
ness, as a different society, of the Church 
from the State. None of his predecessors, 
High or Broad Church, did this ; but one 
of his opponents, William Law, did. His 
replies to Hoadly, and indeed the Nonjuring 
position in general, mark an epoch in the 
progress towards freedom of doctrine. 

The other point on which we are glad 
to see Mr. Relton lay stress is the sincerity 
of Warburton. That great scholar and 
considerable writer had many limitations, 
and one of his worst faults was a taste 
for elaborate paradox. But to imply, as 
the ordinary ill-informed criticism does, 
that he was neither a genuine believer nor 
really interested in Christianity, is an 
error. He did care; as he said in one of 
his letters to Hurd, “‘ We are fighting pro 
aris et focis’—in the cause of religion 
against infidelity. It is true that his 
method of defence is that of an Old Bailey 
barrister, that he is clever rather than con- 
vincing, and a suggestive writer rather 
than a profound thinker. We agree that 


the ordinary view of him is inadequate, 
and that the statements of Leslie Stephen 
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are exaggerated. As in the case of Hoadly, 


the writers seem hardly aware of the rea] 
importance which Warburton’s famous 
‘Alliance of Church and State’ must 
always possess in the history of toleration, 
His complete recognition of the Church 
as a separate social body, with its own 


mind and will, apart from the State, even — 


though he makes the alliance mean the 
surrender of all its powers, prepares the 
way for the only theory of the Church 
which the present reviewer thinks it 
possible to maintain in the modern State. 
It is the theory consecrated by the Jesuits 
in the statement that the Church is a 
societas jure et genere perfecta ; but it can 
be found in early Presbyterians like Cart- 
wright and Travers, and is the real cachet 
of modern as distinct from medieval 
thought. 

Where all is so good we do not like to 
find fault, but we think the authors are a 
little too biographical in their treatment, 
and wish they had given us rather more 
exact estimates of general theological and 
philosophical tendencies. 








Charles Dickens. 

(Methuen & Co.) 
Mr. CHESTERTON’S book, which appears 
in good type with ample margins, is 
singularly one-sided and irritating, but of 
value as a critical study of Dickens ; for 
study of the sort has not been made of late 
years, gossip concerning details of iden- 
tification in the novels and sentimental 
laudation of a typical English figure being 
much preferred by the public. Dickens 
is a typical English figure, and it is on 
this side that Mr. Chesterton’s study is 
illuminating. It abounds in side-lights 
thrown by a somewhat mystical optimism 
and uproarious spirits on the Gargantuan 
feast of good humour provided by the 
master. 

The real misfortune of the book is that 
the author seems unable to check his pro- 
pensity for wild paradox, and cherishes 
a growing habit of exaggeration, which 
leads to false emphasis and essentially 
obscures the issue. Mr. Chesterton’s 
writing resembles the oratory of 4 
street-preacher, who would persuade the 
crowd to stay by mere verbiage, the 
cramming of statements into parallel 
sentences, the use of unexpected adjec- 
tives, and an alliteration which is apt to 
sacrifice truth and logic. Is it necessary 
to shout in order to be heard, or to be 
violent to show that you are in earnest ? 
Our author clearly thinks that exaggera- 
tion is a virtue. But when a man 1s 
hideously and repeatedly didactic—feels 
a mission, in fact, to instruct the world— 
we think that he might take the trouble 
to say what he must say in a way less 
calculated to mislead. We think, too, 
that he might be liberal enough to 
state his own views of life and politics 
without abusing the class and party to 
which he does not-belong. Mr. Chesterton's 
sallies would be good talk ; his divagations 
might be amusing in debate, but in a book 


By G. K. Chesterton. 
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they seem to us otiose, if not intolerable. 
It is a pity, because Mr. Chesterton is a 
seer in his way, believing and rejoicing 
where many poor moderns can only doubt 
and tremble. 

Still, in spite of these serious draw- 
backs, the book has good points of an 
unusual kind. Everywhere the author 
shows the courage of his convictions, 
and he has an acute perception of 
some of the main merits and defects of 
Dickens, which have been ignored or 
slurred over by others. His account of 
the irritability and restlessness of the 
novelist is a remarkable piece of insight. 
It might have been supported by quota- 
tion, for did not Dickens write in his 
letters ? 

“T shall never rest much while my 
faculties last, and (if I know myself) have 
a certain something in me that would still 
be active in rusting and corroding me, if I 
flattered myself that I was in repose.” 

We should fill pages of this paper if we 
started out to refute a tenth of the extra- 
ordinary positions and statements to be 
found here, and we see no particular 
reason for following up hints and clues 
which have much more to do with our 
author’s philosophy of life than with 
Dickens. We give a specimen of his 
zeal for parallels. He tells us that “ the 
fighting of Cobbett was happier than the 
feasting of Walter Pater.”’ This is an 
ill-considered antithesis, though both 
nouns begin with the same letter and have 
the same number of syllables. Cobbett 
was a born fighter, and combat was his 
natural element: we have yet to learn 
that Pater was a born feaster, or, indeed, 
a feaster at all. Really, Mr. Chesterton 
reminds us of a celebrated Dickensian 
character who was in the habit of rounding 
off a sentence with anything that sounded 
well, without much regard for its meaning. 
His sweeping generalizations lead him into 
all sorts of irrelevant questions; he has 
democracy on the brain, and must, of 
course, explain that it is “not demo- 
cratic.” He sees in Dickens many things 
that are applicable to his own personality 
and views. Still, his exposition of Dickens 
‘as democrat—the main purpose of the 
‘book—strikes us as veracious and valuable: 

“Dickens did not write what the people 
wanted. Dickens wanted what the people 
wanted. And with this was connected that 
‘other fact which must never be forgotten, 
‘and which I have more than once insisted 
on, that Dickens and his school had a 
hilarious faith in democracy and thought 
of the service of it as a sacred priesthood.” 

Dickens was in his day the most popular 
author, but we doubt if “‘ the people ” of 
‘the present year of grace has not a higher 
‘appreciation of penny stories and other 
lurid stuff which deals with the supposed 
habits, names, and pleasures of the aris- 
tocracy. “The people” means several 
‘things ; in the case of readers of Dickens it 
means more often the lower middle classes 
than those who can afford none of the 
ordinary comforts of life—except, possibly, 
‘the halfpenny newspaper, if that is a 


comfort. 


The fantastic side of Dickens has never 
met with such wild laudation. We can 





imagine the ghost of the master in the 
Elysian fields smiling over this praise of 
Mrs. Nickleby :— 

“Tf Mrs. Nickleby is a fool, she is one of 
those fools who are wiser than the world. 
She stands for a great truth which we must 
not forget; the truth that experience is not 
in real life a saddening thing at all. The 
people who have had misfortunes are 
generally the people who love to talk 
about them. Experience is really one of 
the gaities of old age, one of its dissipations. 
Mere memory becomes a kind of debauch. 
Experience may be disheartening to those 
who are foolish enough to try to co-ordinate 
it and to draw deductions from it. But to 
those happy souls, like Mrs. Nickleby, to 
whom relevancy is nothing, the whole of 
their past life is like an inexhaustible 
fairyland.” 

Mr. Chesterton has to meet the criticism 

that Dickens’s splendid and unequalled 
gallery of comic figures consists of people 
who simply go on being comic, present 
us (to use the language of the lower stage 
which the democracy fosters) with a series 
of “turns ” which delight us, but give no 
impression of being living characters, 
cannot be conceived as young, or as dying, 
or, in fact, as being anything but comic 
figures. To say that ‘* Dickens’s art is 
like life because, like life, it is irresponsible, 
because, like life, it is incredible,” is uncon- 
vincing. The more elaborate excuse 
proffered for this deficiency is that 
“Dickens was a mythologist rather than 
a@ novelist; he was the last of the mytho- 
logists, and perhaps the greatest. He did 
not always manage to make his characters 
men, but he always managed, at the least, 
to make them gods. They are creatures 
like Punch or Father Christmas. They live 
statically, in a perpetual summer of being 
themselves. It was not the aim of Dickens 
to show the effect of time and circumstance 
upon a character; it was not even his aim 
to show the effect of a character on time 
and circumstance. It is worth remark, in 
passing, that whenever he tried to describe 
change in a character, he made a mess of it, 
as in the repentance of Dombey or the 
apparent deterioration of Boffin. It was 
his aim to show character hung in a kind 
of happy void, in a world apart from time 
—yes, and essentially apart from circum- 
stance, though the phrase may seem odd in 
connection with the godlike horse-play of 
‘Pickwick.’ ”’ 
That Dickens had any such visionary aim 
we do not believe, any more than that he 
was free from the ordinary desire of any 
respectable novelist, which is to show 
character against time and circumstance. 
‘ Pickwick’ is picaresque, and differs in 
character from the other novels. We 
know that Dickens was driven in these 
away from what he felt to be reality and 
justice for his creations by fear of what his 
public would think. This was plain 
cowardice in one who combined, as Mr. 
Chesterton rightly points out, singular 
sanity on many points with the wildest 
extravagance. 

Wenote an excellent passage on Dickens’s 
tendency to be theatrical. He was 
“sensitive, theatrical, amazing, a bit of a 
dandy, a bit of a buffoon. Nor are such 
characteristics, whether weak or wild, en- 
tirely accidents or externals. He had some 
false theatrical tendencies integral in his 
nature. For instance, he had one most un- 





fortunate habit, a habit that often put him 
in the wrong, even when he happened to be 
in the right. He had an incurable habit of 
explaining himself.” 

It is a habit which many reformers of 
to-day share. We note as fair and not 
frequently made the admission that 
Dickens was English in his indifference 
to foreign art, in his humanitarianism, 
and, we might add, generally, in his 
Philistinism. His extraordinary sense of 
the romance of the streets, the dignity 
and fantasy underlying common things, 
could meet with no more fit exponent 
than Mr. Chesterton, who has more than 
any one else of our time a similar endow- 
ment. But we are inclined to despair 
when we see how that endowment 
luxuriates in oddities of every kind, in- 
cluding a great deal of advice. Our 
author would have us believe seriously 
that “‘in the vacillations of Toots, Dickens 
not only came nearer to the psychology 
of true love than he ever came else- 
where, but nearer than any one else ever 
came.” He would have us believe, too, 
that Dickens did universal things in fiction, 
whereas Thackeray and others did not. 
These latter were merely occupied, it 
appears, with “realism, the acute study 
of intellectual things,’ which “ numerous 
men in France, Germany, and Italy were 
doing as wellor better than they.”’ Pro- 
testing, as we do, against this stupid and 
stale depreciation of great writers because 
they are not Dickens, we may point out 
that there is a “ universal” figure (one 
of the few subjects of the perpetual 
English jokes which exhilarate the de- 
mocracy) which Dickens has bungled 
and Thackeray has done supremely. The 
Campaigner stands out once for all as the 
type of the mother-in-law. Dickens has 
attempted a similar sketch, but it is so 
feeble that no one speaks of it. 

We suppose that Mr. Chesterton must 
continue, like his great exemplar, to work 
in his wild way, which is the only way for 
him. He gives us the impression of 
breakneck speed in writing, and a fluency 
like that of the popular novelist who 
believes in words more than anything else. 
We know that Mr. Chesterton does believe 
in much else, so that this impression is 
unfair. But it looks as if he did not take 
enough trouble with his work, and set 
out to teach the world with impromptus. 
He does not believe, at any rate, in the 
unpopular qualities of conciseness and 
moderation. Are they qualities worth 
neglecting ¢ The educated man has one 
answer, the street-preacher another. 

The -book includes two portraits of 
Dickens at different periods, and also an 
index. It reaches a higher level of 
accuracy in names than some recent 
examples, but Mr. Chesterton has made 
Miss Podsnap into Miss Lammle. 








Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama: a 
Literary Inquiry, with Special Reference 
to the Pre-Restoration Stage in England. 
By Walter W. Greg. (A. H. Bullen.) 

AmoneG the more general reflections with 

which Mr. Greg introduces and concludes 
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his account of the Elizabethan pastoral 
drama we find two which are well deserving 
of the close attention of the literary 
student. One is that 


“any theory of pastoral is not a theory of 
pastoral as it exists, but as the critic 
imagines that it ought to exist. ‘Every- 
thing is what it is, and not another thing,’ 
and pastoral is what the writers of pastoral 
have made it.” 


This appears to us to be a wholesome warn- 
ing to those who, compelled by the force 
majeure of the older Italian and French 
criticism, or seduced by the modern 
** scientific ’’ habit of finding an orderly 
evolution in literary whim, have assumed 
that the perplexing varieties of the pas- 
toral can be explained by rule and labelled 
with precision. To many the only justi- 
fication of research and the painful study 
of all known examples is the disclosing 
of some general principle, or, as is too often 
the case, the proving of some literary 
theory ingeniously assumed. For cen- 
turies critics have endeavoured to coerce 
the pastoral to a working formula, and 
to discover a definition which will apply 
to all its phases. That they have not 
succeeded is less surprising than that 
they have not come to see how difficult, 
let us say impossible, is their task. For 
the pastoral is a more elusive thing than 
the sonnet, and experience has told us how 
the latter, though the most formal of all 
and the most dependent upon model, 
gives trouble to the literary genealogist. 
Mr. Greg’s caveat follows most opportunely 
the generalizations of some recent books 
on this subject. He clinches the matter 
by saying that “ pastoral is not capable 
of definition by reference to any essential 
quality.” 

A modification of this conclusion, to the 
effect that 
‘“‘what does appear to be a constant 
element in the pastoral as known to 
literature is the recognition of a contrast, 
implicit or expressed, between pastoral life 
and some more complex type of civiliza- 
tion,”’ 
strengthens rather than weakens the 
author’s position, for the contrast of town 
and country sentiment, whether repre- 
sented by the two mice of ancient fable 
or by Strephon and his friends in the 
eighteenth century, lies at the root of all 
literature. This consideration, however, 
helps us to another—that ‘only when 
the shepherd-songs ceased to be the out- 
come of unalloyed pastoral conditions did 
they become distinctively pastoral.” Here 
again is good advice to the literary doc- 
trinaire, whatsoever problem of “ arti- 
ficiality *’ may be his concern—advice as 
applicable to the vexed question of the 
origins of the ballad (to name but one) as 
to the subject in hand. But Mr. Greg keeps 
off “‘so controversial a subject” as the 
ballad, and leaves us to reflect whether 
some of the exponents of pastoral 
*‘theory’’ and of ballad “theory” are 
not equally indifferent to the evidences of 
**Jateness ” in the respective genres. If 
his assumption regarding the late develop- 
ment of the “distinctively pastoral” be 
accepted, he has supplied an analogical 











argument against the remote origin of the 
English ballads. His observations on the 
persistent habit of having a “ peasant 
maiden” and a ‘“‘high-born suitor” as 
the persons in the ballads and in the 
pastourelles, and his criticism of the ‘‘ popu- 
larity ’ of the latter, make for the same 
conclusion. 

Mr. Greg’s method may not commend 
itself to those who have a pigeon-hole 
for everything, and something for every 
pigeon-hole in their critical cabinet. His 
frank confession that ‘‘ there is and can 
be no such thing as a ‘ theory’ of pastoral, 
or indeed of any other artistic form de- 
pendent, like it, upon what are merely 
accidental conditions,” will save him, 
at their hands, from the charge of 
shirking their quarrel. After all, he has 
given the facts and marshalled and ex- 
plained them in a way which the most 
high-flying critic will approve. The book, 
moreover, is chiefly concerned with the 
matter of Elizabethan pastoralism, and 
in particular with its dramatic manisfesta- 
tions. It may be preferred against the 
volume that the preliminary chapters— 
admittedly an addition to an early essay 
—might have been omitted, or reduced 
in bulk. Mr. Greg is in a like plight with 
Mr. E. K. Chambers. The latter gave a 
volume of folk-lore preliminaries as an 
introduction to his valuable book in 
one volume on ‘The Medieval Stage.’ 
Here, after 214 pages in a book of 421 pages, 
Mr. Greg intimates that, “having at 
length arrived at what must be regarded 
as the main subject of this work, it will 
be my task in the remaining chapters,” 
&c. Italian pastoralism is perhaps as 
important to Mr. Greg’s thesis as the ludi 
of the folk were to Mr. Chambers’s, but 
students of Elizabethan literature have 
such strong claims upon Mr. Greg in his 
own Fach, that they may be excused 
impatience of thesé long-drawn prelimi- 
naries. Nor does Mr. Greg lay claim to 
much originality there : he relies on many 
authorities, English and continental, and, 
to his credit, on all occasions admits his 
indebtedness. 

The ‘remaining chapters” give an 
excellent account of the ‘ Dramatic Origins 
of the English Pastoral Drama ’ (chap. iv.), 
and the * Three Masterpieces’ (chap. v.), 
viz., Fletcher’s ‘ Faithful Shepherdess,’ 
Randolph’s ‘ Amyntas,’ and Jonson’s ‘ Sad 
Shepherd.’ Chap. vi. deals with the plays 
founded on the pastoral romances and 
with the English stage pastoral; and 
chap. vii. concludes with the ‘ Masques 
and General Influence.’ Mr. Greg’s analysis, 
of the three main influences at work in the 
pastoral drama is a careful and convincing 
piece of work. These he describes as the 
Arcadian drama of Italy, the Sidneian 
romance derived from Spain, and the home 
tradition of the romantic drama. 

We have noted one or two printers’ slips, 
which the Oxford Press, justly praised 
by Mr. Greg for its ‘‘ marvellous accuracy,” 
will nodoubt correct at the first opportunity. 
We refer to such errors as “‘ where” on 

. 45, 1. 26, and “‘ ground ” on p. 311, 1. 9. 
Something appears to have gone wrong 
on p. 299, 1. 2. 
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Mr. Greg has been known hitherto as a 


careful bibliographer and as a keen observer 
in the dessous of Elizabethan literature. 
For such work his style has been appro- 
priately direct and simple. Here, espe- 
cially in the preliminary excursus, he 
assumes a new manner. Of Theocritus, 
for example, he says :-— 


**For him, as at a magic touch, the walls 
of the heated city melted like a mirage into 
the sands of the salt lagoon, and he 
wandered once more amid the green woods 
and pastures of Trinacria, the noonday sun 
tempered by the shade of the chestnuts and 
the babbling of the brook, and by the cool 
airs that glide down from the white cliffs 
of Aetna. There once more he saw the 
shepherds tend their flocks, singing or 
wrangling with one another, dreamily 
piping on their wax-stopped reeds or 
plotting to annex their neighbours’ gear; 
or else there sounded in his ears the love- 
song or the dirge, or the incantation of the 
forsaken girl rose amid the silence to the 
silver moon.”_.. , 


In another passage we have this con- 
trast :-— 
** Fontenelle, offended at the odour of 


Theocritus’ hines, Rapin, with his Jesuitical 
prudicity and ethico-literary theories of 


propriety, are not the kind of thinkers to- 


advance critical and historical science.” 


We confess that we prefer the sobriety 
of Mr. Greg’s accustomed manner. Like 
Bacon’s “new things,” such passages 
‘trouble by their Inconformity.” 








Journals of Hon. William Hervey, 1755- 
1814. (Bury St. Edmunds, Paul & 
Mathew.) 

Tuis is by far the most interesting of 

the series of “ Suffolk Green Books” due 

to local industry. There are at Ickworth 

a pile of fifty-eight small notebooks, cover- 

ing the sixty years between 1755 and 1814. 

Sixteen of them are military; but the 

remaining forty-two are civilian, and are 

the journal of a tourist of singular dis- 
crimination and most catholic tastes. 

The writer of these diaries was William 
Hervey, the youngest son of John, Lord 
Hervey. He was born in 1732, and after 
being educated at Westminster School 
and Corpus Christi, Cambridge, entered 
the army in 1755, and served for some 
time in North America. His regiment 
returned to Ireland in the summer of 
1763. Much light is thrown on the story 
of this eight years’ campaign in North 
America by these journals, which also 
contain a variety of incidental information 
that would not a find a place in any mere 
military record. 

Several months before William Hervey’s 
return home, namely, in February, 1763, 
the little oligarchy of some thirty members 
of the corporation of Bury St. Edmunds 
had elected him one of their two members 
of Parliament. He continued to repre- 
sent the town until 1768 ; he makes, how- 
ever, but little reference to politics or 
Parliament in his journals. The Army 
Lists show that he was lieutenant-colonel 
in the Ist Foot Guards from 1766 to 1773 ; 
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lieutenant-colonel on half-pay in 1775; 
and full general in 1790. 

From the date of his return from 
America up to the very year of his death, 
a period of fifty years, Hervey spent most 
of his time as an assiduous tourist. He 
made two continental tours, four into 
Scotland, and one into Ireland. But the 
most remarkable part of his travels, 
usually undertaken on horseback, con- 
sisted of continuous visits to almost every 
part of England and Wales. In those 
days there were very few men of leisure 
or culture who cared to experience the 
discomforts of prolonged homeland tours. 
It is not surprising to find that Hervey 
visited such fashionable resorts as Bath, 
Cheltenham, and Tunbridge Wells; or 
that, being well connected, he was often 
to be found at such places as Audley End, 
Alnwick, or Gochaishiary.. His friendship, 
too, with special families took him often 
into particular counties, as in the case of 
the Mundy family, of Markeaton, Derby- 
shire. But, if we recall the days in which 
he lived, when the taste for picturesque 
scenery or small places of interest was rare, 
it is certainly not a little astonishing to 
find an army officer, of high birth, visiting 
and noting such places as Porlock, Cul- 
bone, and Clovelly in the west of England, 
Higham Ferrers and Kenilworth in the 
Midlands, and Dunwich, Walberswick, 
Southwold, and Covehithe on the Suffolk 
coast. 

It is difficult to say what interested the 
General most. He was clearly a good 
antiquary of his day. Rude stone monu- 
ments had a great attraction for him: 
Stonehenge with Avebury, the arrows of 
Boroughbridge, and Kits Coty House, 
with very many more less famous pre- 
historic remains, were to him objects 
of pilgrimage. Ruined castles, such as 
Caerphilly, Chepstow, Raglan, and Harlech, 
and abbeys, such as Beaulieu, Castle Acre, 
Jervaux, and Whitby, obtain brief 
chronicle in these pages. Roman anti- 
quities were never overlooked. The pic- 
tures, too, at great houses are all noted. 
The sites, also, of battle-fields, such as 
Sedgemoor, Tewkesbury, Culloden, or 
Flodden, were duly visited. 

So assiduous a tourist must have been 
one of the best-informed men of his day. 
He took an interest in the dawn of manu- 
factures at such places as Birmingham, 
Manchester, or Leeds; made notes of 
pilchard and mackerel fishing when on the 
seacoast ; and was ever specially read 
to mark agricultural improvements, suc 
as early instances of the cultivation of 
turnips and mangel-wurzel. Draining at 
Yeldham, the wages of Tenbury hop- 
pickers, ploughing with five horses in a 
row near Aylesbury, the price of Welsh 
cattle, smock-making in Kent, hart’s- 
tongue fern used in brewing, and the 
tomato in a garden at West Tarring are 
among the incidental country subjects 
that claimed his attention. 

The General could never see a hill 
without gaining the summit and describ- 
ing the view, or an exceptionally fine tree 
without measuring its girth ; and he took 
80 lively an interest in humanity that 





he made a point of visiting all schools, 
hospitals, prisons, and poorhouses that 
came in his way. 

There is a good deal of wild statement 
current concerning the invention of bath- 
ing-machines. We note that when Hervey 
visited Margate in September, 1781, he 
enters in his diary “ one bathing machine 
here.”” But he had seen several at Yar- 
mouth some years earlier; for when he 
was there in October, 1774, after stating 
that there were ‘excellent baths here, 
constant running salt water, and excellent 
dressing-rooms,” he adds, “There are 
also wheel machines to go into the sea.” 
The early date does not surprise us, for 
Notes and Queries (7 8. ii. 214) shows that 
these clumsy contrivances were in use as 
far back as 1763. 

Hervey had strong ideas on vaccination, 
at a time when it was held in abhorrence 
by many of the educated. In 1803 he 
caused 190 poor people—men, women, 
and children—of Horringer (Hornings- 
heath), near Bury St. Edmunds, on the 
family property, to be “inoculated with 
the cowpox,” paying a Bury surgeon the 
then heavy fee of 5s. each, amounting to 
471. 10s. Such an order would have pro- 
duced a riot in many parts of the country, 
but a substantial inducement to submit 
to the operation seems to have been 
offered. The diary records, about the 
same time, that the General divided among 
42 persons of Horringer ‘“ 20,000 turfs, 
for which I paid 13/., it being 13s. a 
thousand.” 

The terrible results of the high price of 
corn about a century ago obtain incidental 
mention in several a Under July 27th, 
1795, is this entry :— 

‘* A riot this morning at Walden on account 
of the high price of provisions ; a small party 
of the mob came to Audley End to force 
away the labourers, but were timely stopt 
by Lord Howard ; ‘the two leaders were 
named Lord and Pluck, the latter a shoe- 
maker; the magistrates obliged to yield 
to the demand, and a board was put up in the 
market-place stating that flour should be 
sold at 2s. a peck, a quartern loaf at 7d., 
meat at 44d., and cheese at 4d. 8 pound.” 

The condition of the poor, even at 
harvest time, was grievous. The bread 
riots would have been much worse, but 
for wholesale charity. Under August 12th 
of this same year Hervey wrote, at Gor- 
hambury :— 

“The wheat harvest began this day. Lord 
Grimston gives broth 3 times a week to the 
poor; about 70 or 80 persons are thus fed, 
a quart to each; the cauldron holds about 
70 gallons ; the broth composed of 12 stone 
of beef, 20 stone of rice, 7 lb. of flour, and 
some garden stuff ; as it wastes whilst boiling. 
some water is added to it; it costs Lord G. 
about 14 guineas a week.” 

The diarist generally tells us where he 
went to church. But curiosity now and 
again led him into Nonconformist places 
of worship. Thus, when stopping for a 
Sunday at Chenice (probably Chenies, 
in Buckinghamshire), in 1797, he went 
in the afternoon to the “ Anabaptists’ 
meeting-house”’ to see their ceremony 
of adult baptism, of which he gives a 
terse description, the minister dipping 
a woman backwards in a large bath. 





When at Durham on a Wednesday in 
1811, Hervey was anything but impressed 
with the cathedral service :— 

“Walked into the cathedral during the 
evening service, one prebendary, two readers, 
six gentlewomen at the prayers, the vergers 
with their acquaintance walking up and 
down the center isle.” 

There is hardly an ill-natured word as 
to any one throughout the sixty years of 
these diaries ; and there must have been 
something strangely offensive about a 
clergyman to secure such an entry as this 
in 1792 :— 

“Preacher a Mr. ——, who has two 
curacies near Cambourn, the most disgust- 
ing puppy, both in the desk and pulpit, I 
ever met with.” 

The drawback—and it is a great one— 
to this volume is the scheme adopted 
for editing these diaries. Whilst grateful 
for what is given, the reader cannot sup- 
press a considerable longing for what is 
omitted. Such a set of diary jottings, 
never intended for publication, were 
bound to be scrappy; but why is this 
scrappiness accentuated by severe edit- 
ing and abbreviation? For instance, 
lists of good pictures in great houses are 
for the most part cut out, though of the 
greatest value for art-lovers. We are 
told also that views from the tops of hills 
or accounts of scenery are generally 
omitted. There are few parts of our 
islands of more interest than the coast line 
of the west of England ; yet, when Hervey 
makes a journal of his western tour in 
1779, the editor heads the chapter with, 
‘*T have much shortened this journal.” 
In fact, we are never sure whether we 
have got the ipsissima verba of the General. 
The editor interpolates not a few bracketed 
notes, sometimes of considerable length, 
which we would gladly have spared in 
order to secure more of our notable diarist. 

The truth is that the editor did not 
realize the great value and the high 
general interest of these diaries. We ought 
to have had two volumes instead of one, 
for he admits that his omissions and in- 
clusions are “‘all much of a muchness.” 
But even in its mutilated form this sixty- 
year journal is a remarkable document. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The House of Islam. By Marmaduke 
Pickthall. (Methuen & Co.) 
Havine acquitted himself honourably in 
other fields, Mr. Pickthall has turned 
again to that of ‘Said the Fisherman,’ 
in which he first won favour with the 
public—not because of that favour, but 
because his new theme demanded this 
field. That his English novels have 
matured his undoubted talent for story, 
and materially strengthened his crafts- 
manship, while the passage of time has 
widened his outlook upon men and things, 
will not, we think, be doubted by readers 
of the present book, which we warmly 
commend. It is a sane and well-reasoned 
conception; and the author’s ends are 
served in a thorough and direct manner. 
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His scheme .as been to place before us 
the two principal types of Oriental 

humanity, and by their juxtaposition to 

resent a clear picture of the realities of 
life in the Near East. This is a bald 
description of a story which is certainly 
a work of art, rich in fine imagery and 
delicate fancy. But, however it be 
described, the reader will find that Mr. 
Pickthall conveys his teaching in the 
form of a delightful story, interest in 
which is never for a moment allowed to flag 
while a moral is being pointed or a deduc- 
tion drawn. The lesson is there for those 
who will give it thought; but the story is 
also there, and should beguile the studious 
avoider of mere information from the 
moment when the two principal characters 
start for the new sphere which one is to 
conquer by his saintliness, the other by his 
unscrupulous use of force and authority. 
The two Eastern types referred to are 
the pious and orthodox Muslim, to whom 
life is a meditative preparation for Para- 
dise, and the Muslim who, by virtue of 
some official post, has been brought into 
willing contact with Europeans, is ambi- 
tious in a worldly sense and, being some- 
what scornful of the simplicity of 
the orthodox, is prepared to trifle with 
the injunctions of the Koran where 
they bear upon intercourse with in- 
fidels and departure from the traditions 
of Islam. The people of the Near East 
may be broadly divided into these two 
classes—the sincerely orthodox and the 
nominally orthodox. The world of Islam 
has not yet absorbed sufficient of Euro- 
pean culture for the production of the 
agnostic, or the flippant mocker of faith. 
Because “ East is East and West is West,” 
too many of us are apt to write off the 
most truly worthy and respectable section 
of a Muslim community as fanatics, and 
to load with undeserved praise the 
mercenaries and self-seekers among them 
—the least respectable and least re- 
spected in the community—as enlightened 
people, broad-minded, intelligent, mag- 
nanimous, and the rest of it. Mr. 
Pickthall’s fine story should serve as 
a wholesome corrective here, although 
it is an idyll, a thing full of Eastern 
glamour and elusive fragrance. 

We have referred to the growing excel- 
lence of the author’s workmanship. It is 
shown here by his delicacy of style, sure 
choice of phrase, and restraint and sim- 
plicity of diction. Our only objections 
are that Mr. Pickthall is at times too 
resolutely Oriental for the ordinary reader 
to follow him easily, and that he would 
gain occasionally by straightforward nar- 
rative where facts are conveyed by brief 
allusion only. He is a novelist seriously 
to be reckoned with, and ‘The House of 
Islam’ should considerably enlarge his 
audience. 





The Youngest Miss Mowbray. By B. M. 
Croker. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Tue exploitation of the fairy tale as a 
basis for up-to-date fiction is at best a 
hazardous experiment, and in the present 


experiment in which the author herself 
has no real belief. At the outset, cer- 
tainly, Cinderella finds a sufficiently 
appropriate representative in the desolate 
little girl cruelly neglected, and even ill- 
treated, by her guardian half-sister ; but 
then comes the disturbing and incongruous 
episode of an expensive foreign education, 
and the heroine’s ultimate position differs 
widely from that of her prototype, inas- 
much as the two wicked sisters are living 
virtually on her money (how came the 
conscientious family solicitor to coun- 
tenance this infamy ?), and she herself 
enjoys a cheerful and fairly independent 
existence. The ball, the prince, and the 
fairy godmother are all too plainly 
destitute of any raison détre, except the 
necessity of adhering to the copy; and 
what healthy, open-air girl could wear 
the famous slippers, far less dance in them ? 
The story is written with Mrs. Croker’s 
wonted liveliness and ease of style. 





Lucy of the Stars. 

(Werner Laurie.) 
RaRELY, even in a novel, have we en- 
countered a set of people so perversely 
bent on wrecking their own lives as those 
who sustain the action of this story ; and 
never, outside a novel, have we witnessed 
such malevolent strokes of Fate as those 
which still further harass the author’s ill- 
treated puppets. The net result is that 
two out of five people marry and live un- 
happily, a third is wantonly done to death 
in a wholly irrelevant railway accident, 
and a fourth (mainly through the blunder- 
ing of the fifth, her blindly devoted father) 
dies broken-hearted. The merit of the 
book lies in the presentation, under an 
unusually attractive aspect, of public life 
across the Atlantic in certain latter-day 
phases; yet it. can scarcely be said to 
fulfil the conditions requisite for that 
difficult achievement, a successful poli- 
tical novel. The differences in English 
and American character are treated with 
notable impartiality, and on the whole with 
discrimination ; but the author has not 
been equally successful with regard to the 
differences in speech. 


By Frederick Palmer. 





The Bar. By Margery Williams. (Methuen 
& Co.) 
A WILL-O’-THE-WISP fascination lures the 
reader to the last page of this enigmatic 
story, only to leave him perplexed and 
distressed—wondering where he missed 
the key to the riddle. Doubtless the 
author holds it, but she would have risked 
nothing of the atmosphere, successfully 
conveyed, of village life on the coast had 
she strengthened the slender threads of 
plot which serve to sustain her impressions. 
She can reproduce in excellent style the 
music of the curling breakers, the drench- 
ing spray and drifting sand, the glamour 
and the terror of tossing sea and harbour 
bar; but the characters are rather im- 
pressionistic studies than clear-cut pictures 


nated by the evanescent, the mystic, or 
the fatalistic will appreciate this book. 





The Viper of Milan. By Marjorie Bowen 

(Alston Rivers.) ; 
THE action of this story takes place in the 
fourteenth century, its title being derived 
from the cognizance of the Visconti family 
who at that time bore sway in Milan, 
While making no special pretensions to 
historical accuracy, it attains, from the 
standpoint of romance, an unusually high 
level. The author’s command of pic. 
turesque detail and her imaginative power 
in the region of the horrible are alike re. 
markable, the latter quality being espe. 
cially manifested in the opening chapter, 
For characterization in its more delicate 
shades no great scope is allowed in a work 
of this kind, yet power is shown in the 
conception of the hero, with his con. 
summate taste alike in assassination and 
in other more generally recognized branches 
of the fine arts, his Machiavellian ability 
for scheming, and that taint of here. 
ditary madness which, coupled with his 
fiendish cruelty, procures him the reputa- 
tion of being in league with the Evil One. 
His less inhuman, but almost equally 
non-moral sister is also admirably drawn, 
and both impress us as being well in har. 
mony with their environment. We notice 
with regret the numerous grammatical 
slips which disfigure an otherwise excellent 
style. The author is, however, young, 
we believe, and may not be above improy- 
ing herself in this respect. 





Meshes of Mischance. 

(Ward, Lock & Co.) 
A DETAILED description of a London bank 
robbery, the salvage in mid-ocean of a self- 
abandoned human derelict, farm expe- 
riences in Manitoba, nugget-finding in 
British Columbia, the arrest and trial of 
the innocent hero, terminating with his 
triumphant release and the suicide in 
prison of the gentleman cracksman—these 
are some of the well-worn threads which 
provide the meshes of this particular mis- 
chance. There is little to distinguish 
the story from innumerable similar pro- 
ductions, except the use of the phrase 
“ not-any-too-remotely-broken-broncho ’’! 
The author conveys the impression of 
verisimilitude in many of his descriptions, 
and with a less hackneyed plot and a little 
more respect for the mother tongue may 
do much better work than this. 


By Gilbert Wintle. 





The Arncliffe Puzzle. 
(Werner Laurie.) 

Love and criminal mystery make a simple 
tale of ‘The Arncliffe Puzzle.’ The cha- 
racters—which include an American 
Croesus, an English detective, an expert 
in toxicology, and a Phyllis much given to 
flirting—are well contrasted. The solu- 
tion is not unexpected, but aces | 
effective ; and though the criminals fa 

short of artistry in crime, the book is even 


By Gordon Holmes. 
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THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Daniel and its Critics: being a Critical 
and Grammatical Commentary. By the Rev. 
Charles H. H. Wright, D.D. (Williams & 
Norgate.)—The present work is put forward 
by Dr. Wright as a companion volume to 
‘Daniel and his Prophecies,’ noticed by 
us a fortnight ago. Frankly speaking, 
we do not think that the arguments 
laid before the public here and elsewhere 
will have the effect of setting back the hand 
of time, or in other words, force us to return 
to now generally abandoned positions on 
the interesting subject of Daniel. But at 
the same time we cannot withhold from the 
learned author’s publications their due meed 
of praise for the stores of information con- 
tained in them, and for the clear and genial 
mode of presentation which often meets us 
in his pages. The central part of the volume 
now before us is, indeed, by its very nature, 
largely neutral. Grammar and_ philology 
are clearly not matters of the higher, but of 
textual and linguistic criticism. Dr. Wright 
has here catered as much for the beginner 
as for the advanced student, and we can have 
nothing to say against this. The printing 
mistakes which, in such a mass of forms 
taken from various languages, are almost 
unavoidable, may, however, hamper young 
students. On p. 78 we are, for instance, 
presented with the non-existent 5pp, besides 
another mistake of a less serious, but, for 
that reason perhaps, more misleading nature. 
The Introduction, which occupies thirty-one 
pages, deals with objections raised by the 
critics to the author’s ‘Daniel and _ his 
Prophecies,’ the bearing of the doctrine of 
Christ’s kenosis on the problem, and other 
debatable matters ; and it then proceeds to 
give a useful summary of the literature on 
the Book of Daniel, including patristic, 
medieval, and Jewish commentaries and 
grammars, &c. 

Pp. 215-77 contain additional matter 
grouped under four headings. In Appendix [. 
Dr. Wright criticizes the suggestions made 
by the late Prof. Salmon in his ‘ Introduction 
to the New Testament,’ that the column in 
Origen’s Tetrapla purporting to be the LXX. 
version of Daniel may after all have been 
another translation which served as the 
basis of Theodotion’s version. In Appendix 
II. the titles given to Cyrus and Cambyses 
in the Babylonian contract tablets are dealt 
with. The well-known crux connected with 
“Darius the Mede,”’ in Daniel ix. 1, is of 
course, also introduced. What the persecu- 
tion of heretics by the Roman Church, dealt 
with in Appendix III., has to do with the 
problem of Daniel one is at a loss to under- 
stand. It looks as if this part had somehow 
dropped in by chance. Appendix IV., 
entitled ‘Daniel and Zoroastrianism,’ by 
Prof. L. H. Mills, is very interesting. 
The indebtedness of exilic Judaism to the 
Zoroastrian religious system is here fully 
acknowledged. ‘‘No one is able,” writes 
Prof. Mills, 


“and no one wishes, to ignore the fact that the 
Jewish doctors, after the first shock of their 
national and domestic disasters, began to perceive 
that they had entered, so far as the tone of the 
Eschatology is concerned, a new intellectual 
existence.” 


Resurrection and other beliefs of post- 
exilic Judaism are then shown to have 
taken their colouring, and many of their 
details, from the religion of the Persians. 
Prof. Mills thinks, however, that in its first 
stage the later Jewish doctrine of immortality 
was developed quite independently of Zoro- 
astrianism. One must grant that the exiled 
Jews were themselves acre gra to accept 
the doctrine, but one would have thought 





that foreign influence had something to do 
with its beginning. 

The Book of Isaiah, and other Historical 
Studies. By the Rev. Charles H. H. Wright, 
D.D. (Francis Griffiths.)—In this volume 
Dr. Wright reprints eight of his Biblical 
and historical essays. That on the Book of 
Isaiah, which occupies the first ninety pages 
of the volume, was originally printed as an 
article in the second edition of Sir William 
Smith’s ‘Dictionary of the Bible,’ vol. i. 
(the only volume, by the way, published of 
this edition). As this and the other essays 
are stated to have been brought up to date, 
we must take the opinions here expressed 
as representing in every particular Dr. 
Wright’s present views. The boldness which 
in this critical age is required to defend 
the unity of the Isaianic prophecies is, of 
course, backed by very strong personal con- 
viction on the part of the author. We must 
own that as a rule he puts the modern 
critical view in a spirit of perfect fairness, 
but the defensive portions of the essay 
strike us as lame and unconvincing. The 
charge of “shamefully tampering with 
documentary evidence,” levelled against 
the critics on p. 58, rests, of course, on a 
misapprehension, unless it has been put in 
for rhetorical effect. ‘The Site of Paradise,’ 
which, like several of the other essays, ori- 
ginally appeared in The Nineteenth Century, 
is a sympathetic review of Prof. Friedrich 
Delitzsch’s well-known ‘Wo lag das Para- 
dies ?’ As the subject is likely to come to the 
fore again sooner or later, the republication 
of the essay (No. IT. in the volume) is fully 
justified. Essays III. and IV. treat of the 
traces of human sacrifice found in the Old 
Testament and of the “‘ malicious charge of 
human sacrifice’? made against the Jews. 
The story of the famous trial of fifteen Jews 
at Tisza-Eszlar in 1882 is well told. In the 
fifth essay some ‘Great Jewish Rabbis of 
the First and Second Centuries ’ are sympa- 
thetically dealt with. ‘ Martin Luther’ is 
the subject of the next essay. The author’s 
usual bonhomie appears to have forsaken 
him when, in connexion with the Roman 
legend of Luther’s violent death, he writes : 


‘¢ There is nodoubt, however, that such charges, 
however silly in themselves, will some day be 
utilized by the Ritualists in their shameful at- 
tempts to deprave the glorious Reformation.” 


In the seventh essay, entitled ‘ Religious 
Life in the German Army during the War 
of 1870-1,’ the author shows himself tho- 
roughly Germanophil, though it cannot be 
doubted that his sentiments are here largely 
dictated by his strong Protestant feeling. 
The last essay, entitled ‘The Persecution of 
the Lutherans in the Baltic Provinces of 
Russia,’ and reprinted from The Nineteenth 
Century for December, 1889, provoked a 
considerable amount of controversy at the 
time; but Dr. Wright is now disposed to 
go even further than he originally did. He 
says in the Preface :— i: 

‘‘ Disposed as I then was to look at M. Pobe- 
donoszeff as an earnest Christian whose hostility 
might be melted down by love, I have learnt to 
regard him as a typical persecutor.” 


In the Appendix a list of Dr. Wright’s 
publications during the last fifty years is 
given. It includes such subjects as Irish, 
Hebrew, John Bunyan, and the Indian 
Mutiny. In the list of pamphlets a con- 
siderable number on Dublin University 
questions will be found. We lay down the 
book with the feeling that we have been in 
the company of a vigorous, versatile, strenu- 
ous, and withal a refreshing personality. 


An Enquiry into the” Evidential Value of 
Prophecy. By*E. A." Edghill. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—My, Edghill’s_book has the merit 





of being the Hulsean Prize Essay for 1904, 
and its value is further affirmed by a favour- 
able appreciation given in a preface written 
by the Bishop of Winchester. Dr. Ryle 
says that ‘‘ whether his conclusions always 
commend themselves or not, he has worked 
out his design with thoroughness and care, 
and has presented us with a treatment of his 
subject distinguished by great industry and 
warm sympathy”; and he refers to the 
essay having “been produced by a young 
curate, amidst the heavy duties and con- 
tinual distractions of work in a large town 
parish.”” The author of the essay, though the 
statement may appear almost ludicrous, 
would have been famous as an apologist in 
the second century, when the fulfilment of 
Old Testament prophecy in the person of 
Jesus was of high value in the work of con- 
viction and conversion. In the twentieth 
century there is not any great importance 
attached to this fulfilment, and this Poet may 
be explained by the treatment of the Scrip- 
tures by the Higher critics. Strauss, for 
instance, had he been here to criticize Mr. 
Edghill, would have declared that the more 
complete the harmony between the Old and 
the New Testaments in regard.to prophecy, 
the more evident is the conclusion that the 
Christian writers shaped their narratives 
and constructed their arguments with con- 
scious allusion to Messianic conceptions and 
ideals. Living writers could be found to 
dispute on critical grounds the Messianic 
sayings of Jesus; and there are some who 
would agree with Prof. Bousset in declaring 
that Jesus ‘“‘ must have been dominated by 
a deep and direct sense of the inadequacy 
of the Messianic title for that which He felt 
Himself by His inner convictions to be.” 
Mr. Edghill does not deny himself critical 
freedom, as is shown by his examination of 
the use of prophecy in St. Matthew’s Gospel ; 
but he accepts the Scriptures as trustworthy 
documents, and finds that Jesus in His per- 
sonality and teaching fulfilled the highest 
prophetic ideals, and that He realized pre- 
dictions in the details of His experience. He 
takes as true, for instance, the account of 
the virgin birth, and sees in that birth a 
proof of the unique personality expected in 
the pious imagination of Jewish seers. He 
will not, however, associate the virgin birth 
with the well-known and wrongly translated 
verse Isaiah vii. 14, though he endorses the 
very questionable statement that the LXX. 
rendering of the verse “‘ was in some sense 
providential,” and adopts the words of the 
late Prof. Davidson, that this rendering 
‘led men to anticipate the truth, or it made 
the truth when revealed more credible.” 
In view of the importance that has been and 
may be attached to the fulfilment of prophecy 
in Jesus, this book may be highly praised 
for its fulness of detail and its most 
careful workmanship. It has, however, 
another and significant value. It traces 
the growth of an idea and its expansion into 
a national ideal, and sets forth the manner 
of the realization of the idea and the fulfil- 
ment of the ideal. The author has, what- 
ever he may name it, a philosophy of 
history, and he affirms that Old Testament 
prophecy, “ by its wonderful superiority to 
contemporary ideals and expectations, gives 
evidence of a divine origin”; while by “ its 
unparalleled persistence in refusing to let go 
the hope of Israel... .it gives evidence of a 
divine power at work, upholding and sus- 
taining the prophets.” Mr. Edghill does 
not expressly limit the divine influence to 
the sphere of Jewish thought and Jewish men, 
though he sees in the history of Israel a 
special manifestation of that influence. He 
would neither have offended religion, nor 
have done despite to clear thinking, had 
he seen in the progress and fulfilment of the 
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highest Jewish ideal an instance, me goge | 
to be traced, of the working of God in all 
history. 

The Social Teaching of St. Paul. By W. 
Edward Chadwick. (Cambridge, University 
Press. )—If St. Paul’s social teaching demands 
attention, there is also need for an examina- 
tion of it in connexion with his vision of the 
goal of history, to be reached even in his 
own day through the establishment of a 
visible Messianic kingdom. St. Paul argued 
for the Gospel as a divine message to Gentile 
and Jew alike, yet taught men to look 
for the return of Christ before the Gospel 

. could be heard in many parts of the Roman 
Empire. He had a clear conception of a 
social system, as this book shows, but 
he held that the return of Christ would 
transform the conditions of existing society. 
The coherence of St. Paul’s ideas, and par- 
ticularly the relation of his Messianic hopes 
to his social teaching, might well be examined 
in such a work as Mr. Chadwick’s ; but the 
author has chosen to write a small book on a 
big subject. It is not often that a reader 
has to complain that a treatise is too short 
or too enadiened, but the complaint might 
be urged against Mr. Chadwick for this 
volume. It is extremely condensed in style, 
and many subjects requiring ample treat- 
ment are merely outlined. On the other 
hand, it is suggestive and full of interesting 
points. A few pages, for example, are 
devoted to the ‘Messianic hope ’’—an 
important subject in connexion with the 
education of the Apostle; and a few sen- 
tences are given to the “ transformations,” 
made after his conversion, of Messianic con- 
ceptions or ip pend ideas. The Messianic 
subject is full of interest, and the treatment 
is suggestive ; but more is required. Again, 
the chapter named ‘ St. Paul’s Teaching and 
Modern Sociology ’merely touches the fringe 
of a great and complex question. In that 
chapter the author adopts a method sug- 
gestive of a college or university essay. 
‘*As an example,” he says, “of a recent 
scientific exposition of the science of society 
I would take Prof. Gidding’s ‘ Inductive 
Sociology,’ and I will now try to show how 
St. Paul’s teaching is in very close agreement 
with his conclusions.” It may be frankly 
admitted that Mr. Chadwick has chosen a 
most interesting subject for discussion ; that 
he has shown clear thought, and given evi- 
dence of ample learning and of knowledge 
of even the most recent literature. Our 
ground for dissatisfaction, which can easily 
be remedied, may be translated into an 
invitation to him to pursue the study which 
he has begun. 


The Foundations of Religion. By John 
Boyd Kinnear. (Smith, Elder & Co.)— 
This book is a summary of lectures delivered 
in a country parish in Scotland by a layman, 
and speaks well for the intelligence of the 

reacher and the congregation alike. Mr. 
<innear discourses on subjects such as God, 
revelation, man, sin, death, Christ, the 
Gospel, which are the foundations not of 
religion, as the title of the book indicates, 
but of the Christian religion. He contrives not 
to be dull, and dullness would not be easy 
to him in his rapid movement through the 
things of theology. His style possesses the 
grace of lucidity, which is manifest in his 
presentation even of arguments which a 
trained thinker would reject. A layman is 
as likely as a cleric to be interested in the 
foundations of religion, but it is not usual 
for a layman to have the special knowledge 
which entitles a man to deal with founda- 
tions. Mr. Kinnear has sufficient knowledge 
to keep him from being dangerous, and many 
readers of his book will be interested in his 
arguments, which are not commonplace, 
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even when they are neither profound nor 
exhaustive. He knows something of science, 
and can speak of it in popular language ; but 
from the methods and customs of science 
it is not easy, in spite of Mr. Kinnear, to 
prove the existence of God. It is true that 
science does accept the existence of certain 
things not perceptible by the senses; and 
though religion with the same justification 
may pass beyond the things that are seen 
and temporal, it does not necessarily reach 
the idea of a God or prove His existence. 
Mr. Kinnear makes use of the old method 
of analogy, though his illustrations are 
derived from departments of science almost 
unknown till modern times; but he does 
not make the method of analogy more effec- 
tive than did those who delighted in it in the 
ast. 

. The chapter which deals with Christ 
and His divinity may be taken as another 
example of Mr. Kinnear’s treatment of diffi- 
cult theological problems. In meeting those 
who deny that divinity we are not likely 
to convince them, or to show much power 
of constructive thought, if we say that we 
are to “be content humbly to express our 
incapacity to understand all the deep mys- 
teries of the entrance of the Spirit of God 
into the substance of a human body.” Jt 
may be pointed out that that mcapacity, or 
at least the understanding of the entrance 
of the spirit of God into one human body 
alone, is precisely the difficulty which pre- 
vents certain men from believing in the 
divinity of Christ. Neither orthodox theo- 
logians nor philosophical thinkers will be 
content with Mr. Kinnear’s statement that 
**the three ‘ persons’ are only to be taken 
as three manifestations of God, in the differ- 
ent stages of the work of the redemption of 
mankind from sin.” 

Mr. Kinnear has thought, not profoundly, 
indeed, but with force sufficient to stimulate 
men beginning to advance in their theological 
speculations. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. SmirH & ELDER have sent us. 
Mary Barton, and other Tales, the first volume 
of the “‘ Knutsford Edition ” of Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s works, which is intended to be “ de- 
finitive,”’ and will readily, we think, secure 
public approval. Dr. A. W. Ward, who 
contributes a general introduction to the 
new issue and a special one to each volume, 
has had the assistance of two daughters of 
Mrs. Gaskell, and his capable and sympa- 
thetic memoir (mainly that he contributed 
to the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ a 
few years ago) tells us all that we need to 
know concerning the author of ‘ Cranford.’ 
Tt is pleasant to find this exposition by a 
writer who had long a leading part in 
the cultured life of Manchester, and who 
actually took on some of the work at Owens 
College done by Mrs. Gaskell’s husband. 
We have seen of late years too many un- 
authorized and inadequate memoirs of English 
classics. There was nothing sensational 
or abnormal about Mrs. Gaskell, or, as Dr. 
Ward remarks, about her style. She copied 
nobody, was neither a prig nor a pedant in 
her writing, and her beautiful naturalness is 
the best of gifts and examples, putting her 
beside a great writer of English like Gold- 
smith. The authors of ‘The Vicar’ and 
‘Cranford’ are not often the favourites of the 
strutting stylist, but they are not the worse 
for that. 

By the by, Dr. Ward has allowed him- 
self some repetitions which might have been 
avoided, e.g., ‘‘ At the root of the misunder- 
standing, , ,,lay therooted belief.” Op p.3 of 
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* Mary Barton ’ we read of “ dark hair, neatly 


and classically arranged -eyes, but sallow 
complexions.” Surely it was the hair that 
was so arranged, and the punctuation has 
gone wrong. 


MEssks. METHUEN send us a new, and in 
large part rewritten, edition of Mr. William 
Warren Vernon’s Readings on the Inferno of 
Dante. Most of what we said in reviewin 
the first editions of this and the other 
portions of the ‘ Readings’ remains true, 
So long as Mr. Vernon is sampling Ben- 
venuto of Imola for his reader’s benefit, or 
adducing parallel passages from more than 
one literature, or recording little experi- 
ences of his own, he is all that can be desired 
as a guide to Dante. On the historical side, 
too, he is fairly strong. But when he comes 
to philology he is altogether out of his 
country. He is perfectly acquainted, no 
doubt, with Italian as spoken at the present 
day, and has talked with many recent Italian 
Dantophilists. Unluckily, modern Italian 
is hardly a safer guide for the interpretation 
of Dante than modern English is for 
that of Chaucer ; indeed, were it not that in 
most editions of Dante the spelling is 
modernized, whereas Chaucer has to be 
read in the forms of his own time, the ana- 
logy would be even closer. To argue, for 
instance, that because in Tuscany at the 
present day ‘‘ to wear mourning” is “ por- 
tare il bruno,” therefore Dante means black 
when he says brown, seems hopelessly un- 
scientific. Did he really mean us to see in 
the water of the stream of Lethe, as it “si 
muove bruna ”’ under the shade of the divine 
forest, a mystic type of the Irwell? Again, 
to say that “there is no sort of analogy 
between the French vallon and the Italian 
vallone”’ is, to say the least, misleading. 
The termination in each case is etymologic- 
ally the same ; why French made it diminu- 
tive, and Italian the contrary, is a puzzle. 
But in fact it may be doubted whether in 
Dante’s time the modern augmentative 
sense was fully established. At all events, 
it does not appear in his use of vallone, 
Sometimes Mr. Vernon is led astray by his 
desire to prevent his readers from being 
misled by French analogies; as where he 
tells them, for instance, that while drapeau 
in French means “a _ banner,” drappello 
in Italian means “a file of men.” In 
the first place, it does not mean “a file,” 
but “‘a company”; and it means that 
simply because, as Baretti knew, it did once 
mean a banner or ensign—more precisely, 
the “ colour ” of a company; the name, as in 
Elizabethan English, being transferred to the 
unit which fought under it. Perhaps, however, 
as good an instance as any of the light- 
hearted way in which Mr. Vernon treats 
linguistic matters is to be found in a remark 
that fora is ‘an ancient form” of sarebbe. 
Tf so, it has ‘‘ diablement changé en route.” 
The two words no doubt mean the same, but 
so do, in certain combinations, ‘‘ been ”’ and 
“gone” in English. Is “ been” a form of 
“gone”? Italian philology has made con- 
siderable advance since the days of Nan- 
nucci, though we would not deny that it 
owes much to that eminent man. But it 
cannot stay for ever where he left it. 


The Church and Commonwealth. By the 
Right Rev. George Ridding, Bishop of 
Southwell. (Arnold.)—The late Bishop of 
Southwell was a type of bishop which is 
perhaps not likely to perpetuate itself: a 
successful head master, a perfect specimen of 
the culture of the old school, and a spirit 
full of reverence for things established. Yet 
he was a man of wide sympathies and strong 
common sense. His broad and balanced 
judgments were well worth reproducing, and 
will, we hope, secure wide attention, They 
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are not such good reading, or perhaps so 
important in any way, as the charges of 
Stubbs. But they are alive with interest, 
and full of suggestion. On one point we 
are glad that the bishop speaks out, village 

arishes. ‘Those who know the Church know 
very well that there is not a little still of that 
spirit in the country clergy which was one of 
the causes that drove Newman to Rome. 
The bishop says, after mentioning the good 
pastors :— 

‘There is a remainder who cannot expect much 
enthusiasm to be roused for efforts to maintain 
them or the Church which they represent. The 
two required Sunday services, and nothing else said 
or done in the week, will not rouse enthusiasm, but 
that is not so rare a village impression of the 
parson’s work.” 

Further on he speaks more plainly still :— 

‘“‘Tf the village clergy all believe that they are 
pen ag geet office and their people, I must say 

lainly that they are living in a fool’s paradise. 
Sur most loyal Church laymen......if they are 
reduced to give an account of parish lukewarmness 
about Church maintenance, end, when their real 
mind is extracted, by saying reluctantly, ‘ Well, 
if you look round, can you wonder ?’” 

We fancy that, despite all changes, these 
remarks are still pertinent, and we fear that 
the proportion of scholars among the country 
clergy has grown smaller, as indeed it has 
throughout the Church. 

Towards the end of the book there are 
some very wise words, written in an hour 
which was for many one of panic, on the 
subject of criticism :— 

“‘To no student ought there to be cause of alarm 
in Old Testament criticism ; it will only be upon 
false issues. We have first to consider what 
signifies. What isthe Bible tous? Isit the story 
of Abraham’s family, and Moses’ rule, and the 
two kingdoms? Is it not the ee religious idea 
of the One God of Holiness and Truth which is the 
sole and whole life of the Book ?” 

On New Testament criticism, while de- 
precating all rashness, he says :— 

‘Discussion even of fundamental truths cannot 
be suppressed if we wish, and we ought not to wish 
it if it could.” 


The Real Louis XV., by Lieut.-Col. 
Andrew C. P. Haggard (Hutchinson), will 
hardly rank as a serious contribution to the 
history of the eighteenth century in France, 
and we feel sure that the gallant author will 
not expect us to take it as such. One sure 
sign of this is that from beginning to end of 
the two handsome volumes there is not a 
single foot-note or bibliographical reference, 
so the book is not intended to be of use 
to students of the period. At the same 
time we have a kindly feeling for Col. Hag- 
gard, and we recognize that his works on 
French history “supply a want.” When 
one thinks of the tons of rubbish which are 
annually purchased by the book-buying 
public, chiefly in the shape of novels, one 
cannot but be grateful to an author who 
devotes his extensive knowledge and his 
industry to guiding the indolent into the 
paths of historical study. Whatever defects 
may be patent in a work of this kind, it is 
infinitely better worth reading than nine- 
tenths of contemporary popular literature ; 
and some of those who read these volumes 
may be tempted to turn to more profound 
writers on the period, or even to revive their 
French in order to study at first hand a most 
fascinating branch of French literature, the 
memoirs of the eighteenth century. We 
ought to add that the title of the book, ‘ The 
Real Louis XV.,’ does not indicate that 
Col. Haggard attempts any rehabilitation 
of “ the Well-beloved.” Some of the repro- 
ductions of portraits which illustrate the 
volumes are excellent, notably the Nattiers 
of Madame Louise Marie, of Madame Ade- 
laide, and of Madame de Pompadour. 





On the Queen’s Errands. By P. H. M. 
Wynter. (Pitman & Sons.)—This volume 
seems to claim, by title and emblem, to be 
a record of public service; and its author 
was, in point of fact, for thirty-six years a 
Queen’s Messenger. But this period of his 
life occupies rather less than half of the 300 
pages; the rest tells of Oxford—for Capt. 
Wynter is a son of that handsome Head, 
Dr. Philip Wynter, who presided over 
St. John’s College for forty years of the last 
century—of schooldays, mostly unpleasant, 
at Harrow and elsewhere; of soldiering in 
India, not very eventful ; and once again of 
Oxford and Oxfordshire in these latter days. 

The Duke of Wellington was Chancellor 
of Oxford University when Dr. Wynter was 
Vice-Chancellor ; and we are glad to hear 
a thing or two about the academic amenities 
of the Iron Duke, who, when his ‘‘ Cardlus ”’ 
was corrected into “ Cardlus,” retorted with 
“ Jacdbus,” and replied to his critic, ‘‘ No! 
damn it! You can’t have it always your 
own way! If your reading of Cardlus is 
Carolus, Jacobus must be Jacdbus.” 

Unfortunately, the rest of the book is not 
up to the level of this anecdote. The remi- 
niscences of the author’s service are not 
wildly exciting, for he had not much time 
to look about him, and a messenger does not 


leave the beaten tracks of travel. 


Capt. Wynter knows enough Latin to 
quote it frequently and sometimes incorrectly, 
and enough Greek to call Odysseus “ the 
Greek Ulysses”: it is a pity that his style is 
not brighter, and that his book suffers from 
the inability to distinguish between incidents 
of real interest in the career which he has 
pursued and the ordinary recollections of a 
country sportsman. 


Mr. G. P. FisHer’s History of the Reforma- 
tion, which comes to us from Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton, has been revised and enlarged. 
The book is as useful as a compilation of this 
sort can ever be ; it is valuable for reference, 
fair-minded, and accurate. It is not a full 
or complete account, and these things ought 
not to be, as they often are, treated as 
substitutes for larger histories. 


M. ANATOLE FRANCE contributes a preface 
to Une Page de la Contre-Révolution russe, 
by M. E. Séménoff (Paris, P. V. Stock ; 
London, Mudie). The book is an account 
of the Pogroms, or organized attacks on the 
Jews, which have disgraced the history of 
Russia in the last months. 


M. Lton CHAINE has sent us a new and 
enlarged edition of Les Catholiques francais 
et leurs Difficultés actuelles (Paris, Storck), 
which first appeared in 1902. The book 
attracted some attention on its publication, 
as it set forth the difficulties of Liberal 
Catholics in France who did not approve 
of the line taken by most of the French 
Catholics in the Dreyfus affair and other 
political controversies. It has a certain 
retrospective interest, as it was produced 
after the passing of the Associations Law, 
while as yet disestablishment did not seem 
inevitable, although events were shaping 
to bring it about. The chief and unique 
feature of M. Chaine’s new edition is an 
appendix of over 500 pages, containing 
the newspaper articles written bothin France 
and in foreign countries upon his book, and 
any one who has the time to peruse them 
will find a good deal that is valuable in the 
public opinion thus expressed in the journals 
of Europe and America on the ecclesiastical 
question in France, when it was approaching 
a definite crisis. 

WE have received Vol. CCC. of The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, which is neatly bound, and 
forms, unlike some other collected periodicals, 
@ companionable volume of reasonable size 





and weight. Its contents will afford abun- 
dant pleasure to the old-fashioned sort of 
gentleman who rejoices in scholarship, and 
finds some vivid interests in the past as well 
as the present. The mere existence of such 
a magazine is somewhat of a portent in the 
twentieth century, but we trust that what 
has been so well begun may be maintained 
in spite of the illiberal tendencies of the pre- 
sent day. An Englishman’s ignorance is, 
as Bowen once said, like his house, his 
castle, which is apt to be closed to explorers ; 
but he may yet have to give way, if the 
— band resolved for better things remains 
solid. 


WE are glad to notice that Burke’s Landed 
Gentry of Great Britain (Harrison) has just 
been reissued after an interval of six years. 
The volume now contains 1,882 pages, and 
is of deep interest to all lovers of history 
and genealogy. It represents a class which 
does much good work for the country in @ 
quiet way, and shuns, as arule, that adver- 
tisement which follows the steps of titled 
persons. Among names of literary interest 
are those of Calverley (once Blayds), Fletcher 
of Saltoun, and Herrick. There are nine 
families of Howards. Several families have 
@ marked aptitude for scholarship, among 
whom are the Jebbs and the Headlams. 
Others take a pride in preserving traditional 
Christian names, such as the Milners of 
Totley Hall, who have been Gamaliels for 
centuries. We should have been glad to 
see some rule as to the length of tenure 
which constitutes a “landed” family, but 
find none. In many cases, of course, there 
are descents which put a mushroom aristo- 
cracy out of court. Thus the family of 
Moens of Tweed, represented lately by our 
distinguished correspondent the President 
of the Huguenot Society, has a pedigree 
occupying a page and three-quarters of 
small print, and going back to “ Godefridus 
de Monte,” mentioned in a deed of 1200. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Cofeante (H. Canon), The Catechism Simply Explained, 
. net. 


Gordon (S. D.), Quiet Talks on Service, 2/6 net. 

Hatch (E.), and Lg a (H. A.), A Concordance to the 
Septuagint and the other Greek Versions of the Old 
Testament, 2 vols. 1837/6; Supplement 40/; Complete, 
8 vols. 168/ 

Thompson (R. W.), Griffith John, 7/6 net. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Baker (T. T.), Color-Correct Photography, 1/ net. 

Harris (J. C.), Uncle Remus, with 12 Coloured Plates and 
84 Pen-and-Ink Pictures. 

Outcault (R. F.), Buster Brown’s Pranks, 3/6 net. 

Poetry and Drama. 

Alston (J.), Odds and Ends in Rhyme, 3/ 

Carr (J. C.), Tristram and Iseult, 1/6 net. 

Cawein (M. J.), The Vale of Tempe, idol. 50 net. 

Lange (M. R.), The Dream Cup, and other Poems, 2/6 net. 

Rubdaiyat of Omar Khayydm, translated by E. FitzGerald, 


6d. net. 
Sadi’s Scroll of Wisdom, Introduction by A. N. Wollaston, 


net. 
Smith (Walter C.), Poetical Works, 4/6 net. 
Wyndham (H. 8.), Annals of Covent Garden Theatre, 1732- 
1897, 2 vols. 21/ net. 


usic. 
Streatfeild (R. A.), Modern Music and Musicians, 7/6 net. 
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Cobwebs of Thought, by Arachne. 
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Beaton (A. J.), The Social and Economic Condition of the 
Highlands of Scotland since 1800, 3/6 - 

Dabbs (G. H. R.), Charlotte Corday in Prison, 2/6 

Dryden (A.), Memorials of Old Wiltshire, 15/ net. 

Dumas (A.), Celebrated Crimes of the Russian Court, 6/ net. 
Grierson (H. J. C.), The First Half of the Seventeenth 
Century, 5/net. (Periods of Resepens Literature.) 

Hyett(F. A.), Gloucester in National History. 
Leyds (W. J.), The First Annexation of the Transvaal, 


21/ net. 

Steenat (J. C. L.), History of the Italian Republics in the 
Middle Ages, 5/ net. 

Vaughan (H, M.), The Last of the Royal Stuarts, 10/6 net, 
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Victoria History : Nottingham, edited by W. Page, Vol. L 
Vincent (L. H.), American Literary Masters, 8/6 net. 
phy and Travel. 
Durrant (A. I.), Handbook to Osborne, 4d. 
Hart (W. H.), Everyday Life in Bengal, and other Indian 


Sketches, 3/6 
Lloyd ¢ B.), Ugende to Khartoum, 10/6 net. 
Lucas (E. V.), A Wanderer in London, 6/ 
Lumsden (J.), The Skipper Parson on the Bays and Barrens 
of Newfoundland, 2/6 
Purchas’s Ly oy Vols. XV: and XVI, 12/6 net each. 
Scott (G. F.), The Romance of Polar Exploration, 5/ 
Sladen (D.), Carthage and Tunis, 2 vols., 24/ net. 
Snell (F. J.), North Devon, 6/ net. 
Stewart (B.), My Experiences of the Island of Cyprus, 6/ 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Gallaher (D.) and Stead (W. J.), The Complete Rugby 
Footballer, 10/6 net. 
Philology. 
Grierson (G. A.), Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. VII. ; 
Indo-Aryan Family, Southern Group, 9/9 
School- Books. 
(R. ber Arithmetic for the Preliminary Certificate 
amination, 2 


nation, 2/6 

Hamilton (J. G.) and Kettle (F.), A Second Geometry Book, 

without Answers, 3/6 
Heyden (A. F. van der), First Steps in the Calculus, 3/ 
Mackay (D.)and Curtis (F. J.), Second French Book, 1/6 net. 
Montesquieu, Lettres Persanes, edited by E. Pellissier, 1/6 
Pliny Letters, Book VI1., edited by J. D. Duff, 2/6 

y (A. W.), Précis and Précis Writing, 4/6 

Scott Continuous Readers: The Abbot, Notes by H. Cors- 
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Emerson (C. P.), Clinical Diagnosis, 21/ net. 
Eye and Nervous System, edited by W. C. Posey, 25/ net. 
eming A.), A Short Practice of Medicine, 10/6 net. 
Minchin (G. M.) and Dale (J. B.), Mathematical Drawing 
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so = P.), Tuberculosis, its Origin and Extinction 


/6 net. 
United States National Museum, Proceedings, Vol. XXX. 
Yorke (J. P.), Applied Electricity, 7/6 
Juvenile Books, 

Book of Romance, 5/ 

Cobb (Ruth), The Wonder Voyage, 3/6 

Eliis (E. 8.), Deerfoot in the Forest ; Deerfoot in the Moun- 
tains ; rfoot on the Prairies, 2/6 each. 

Everett-Green (E.), Percy Vere, 2/6 

Finnemore (J.), A Captive of the Corsairs, 5/ 

Forbush (W. B.), The Boy’s Life of Christ, 5/ 
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Boyd (M. S.), Backwaters, 6/ 
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Young ; Browne's Religio Medici; Percy’s Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry, 2 vols. ; Irving’s The Sketch- 
Book ; Scott's + ; Maurice’s The Kingdom 
of Christ, 2 vols. ; Borrow’s Lavengro and The Bible in 
Ss) ; Brown’s Rab and his Friends; Ford’s Gather- 
ings from Spain; and other Volumes, 1/ net. 

Findlater ¢- H.), The Ladder of the Stars, 6/ 

Franklin ( in), Writings, Vol. VIII., 12/6 net. 

Fraser (Mrs. H.), In the S ow of the Lord, 6, 

Garth (A.), Make Money in the Mail Order Business, 5/ 


Gentleman’s a= Vol. CCC. 


Le Feuvre (A.), The Mender, 6/ 
ee (J. S.), Municipal Elections and How to Fight Them, 
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McAulay(A.), The Safety of the Honours, 6/ 
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ussel )s e Marriage of 

i ® Iriag Colonel Lee, and other 
Sergeant (A.), An Impetuous Girl, 6/ 
Stretton (H.), Thoughts on Old Age, 2/ 
Treherne (P.), A Love Cure, 7 
Tweedale V.), The Portals of Love, 6/ 
Vance (L. J.), The Private War, 6/ 
Walton (Mrs. O. F.), Doctor Forester, 6/ 
Wells (H. G.), In the Days of the Comet, 6/ 
Whiehaw (F King by Combat, 30 The Destiny’ 6) 

. A e Car 0! i 

Whitby (B.), The Whirligig of Time, 6/ see sa 
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Gay_(Monsignor), Lettres de Direction spirituelle, Series 
Séverac (J. B.), La Secte russe des Hommes de Dieu, 5fr, 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT 
BRADFORD. 
Ir. 


THE proceedings were resumed on Wednes- 
day morning, ptember 5th, when Mr. 
H. W. Fovargue (Hon. Solicitor to the 
Association) submitted his views on 
‘ Library Legislation for County Areas,’ and 
incidentally referred to the new Public Libra- 
ries Bill which the Association is promoting, 
and which, among other points, proposes 
that libraries shall be relieved from the 
payment of local rates, that the Act 
shall be extended to counties, and, more- 
over, that the present limitation of the rate 
to one penny shall be removed. The subject 
was discussed by Councillor T. C. Abbott 
(Manchester), who urged all the members 

resent to help to create public opinion in 
Soom of the proposed alteration of the law ; 
by Mr. C. Madeley (Warrington), Mr. E. A. 
Savage (Wallasey), Mr. Greenhough (Read- 
ing), and others. Mr. T. Duckworth (Wor- 
cester) moved and Mr. Lockett (Hudders- 
field) seconded: “‘ That this meeting approves 
of the principles of the Public Libraries Bill 
drawn up by the Council.” The resolution 
was carried. 

Mr. J. McKillop (London School of 
Economics) then dealt with ‘The Present 
Position of London Municipal Libraries, 
with Suggestions for increasing their Effi- 
ciency.’ There were in London about 85 
libraries and branches supported by rates 
raised by 25 out of the 28 metropolitan 
boroughs. The suggestion was that a central 
loan collection of the more expensive books 
specially useful to the university student 
should be formed, and that these books 
should be issued free of charge, for use at 
home, through local libraries. The cost was 
estimated roughly at 60,000/., spread over 
ten years, with an annual charge for ad- 
‘ministration of about 5,000/. after four or 
five years. Mr. L. Inkster (Battersea), Mr. 
L. Stanley Jast (Croydon), Mr. H. D. 
Roberts (Brighton), Mr. Doubleday (Hamp- 
stead), and others favoured the idea of 
a central authority. Mr. H. R. Tedder 
(Atheneum Club) said the proposals were 
on sound lines of evolution and a natural 
consequence of recent changes in metro- 

litan government. A resolution request- 
ing the Council to consider the question was 
carried. 

In the afternoon Mr. and Mrs. James 
Roberts invited a large party to meet the 
members at a garden party in their beautiful 
grounds at Milner Field, Saltaire. In the 





evening the Annual Report of the Council 
was submitted at a business meeting. The 
Council were able to announce an increase 
in the membership, but the number of deaths 
meng Se year had been unhappily large, 
including that of Dr. Richard Garnett. The 
twenty-eighth annual meeting at Cambridge 
in 1905 was specially interesting as bei 

held in commemoration of the jubilee of the 
Cambridge Free Library and of its librarian. 
The Association had n Officially repre- 
sented at the inaugural ceremonies of several 
new libraries. The first of the three local 
conferences authorized by the Cambridge 
meeting in continuation of the work of the 
Public Education and Public Libraries 
Committee was held at Birmingham on 
May 3rd, by kind invitation of the Lord 
Mayor, who presided over the meeting. 
Mr. H. J. Tennant, M.P., had promised to 
take charge of the Bill to amend library 
legislation proposed by the Council. The 
Council drew attention to the great and in- 
creasing success of the work of the Educa- 
tion Committee : over one hundred students 
entered for the last examination, being more 
than double the number of the previous year. 
Correspondenée classes in library history and 
administration and in cataloguing had been 
conducted by Mr. Brown and Mr. Quinn, 
and had been taken advantage of very largely 
by assistants outside London. Courses of 
lectures in cataloguing, classification, library 
history, and library administration had 
been delivered at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. In con- 
sequence of his appointment to the librarian- 
ship at Brighton, Mr. H. D. Roberts had 
been obliged to resign his office as Hon. 
Secretary, and the Council expressed 
their thanks for the valuable services 
rendered by him during ten years. Nearly 
the whole edition of 1,000 copies of ‘ Leather 
for Libraries,’ prepared by the Sound 
Leather Committee, had been sold. Satis- 
factory progress had been made during the 
past year in the cataloguing of the library 
of the Association, now conveniently housed 
at the London School of Economics. The 
Report, balance-sheet, and accounts were 
received and adopted. 

The whole of Thursda was devoted to the 
important technical subjects of classifica- 
tion, cataloguing, bookbinding, and _ pro- 
fessional education. In a paper on ‘The 
Development of Classification’ Mr. E. A. 
Savage (Wallasey) criticized the separation 
of geography from history and the keeping 
of biographical literature apart in subject 
classification. The relative functions of 
classification and cataloguing were often 
confused. Mr. F. T. Barrett (Glasgow), Mr. 
L. 8S. Jast, Mr. E. W. Hulme (Patent Office), 
and Mr. H. R. Tedder took part in the dis- 
cussion. ‘The Formation of an Advisory 
Board on Cataloguing and Classification’ 
was recommended by Mr. T. Aldred (South- 
wark). Mr. Cyril Davenport (British 
Museum) followed with a lantern lecture on 
the history of bookbinding in England, and, 
aided by a fine series of pictures of beautiful 
specimens, described the characteristic work 
of the great English bookbinders from the 
ninth century to the present time. 

In the afternoon Mr. H. D. Roberts dealt 
with ‘The Education of the Librarian: 
Elementary Stage,’ and Mr. E. A. Baker 
(Woolwich) with the advanced stage of the 
same subject, which was also discussed b 
Mr. Tedder, Mr. McKillop, and Mr. G. T. 
Shaw (Liverpool). ‘The Thomas Greenwood 
Library at Manchester’ was described by 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon (Manchester), and ‘ The 
Library of the ociation at the London 
gs of a aera ’ by Mr. E. bad Hulme. 

proceedings then came to an end. 
‘During the meeting a model bindery for 4 
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ibrary, including leathers, arranged b. 
- Dasgien Cockerell (Messrs. W. H. Smith 
& Son), was exhibited, and also a collection 
of the best books of 1905 and 1906, formed 
with the kind co-operation of the princi yal 
publishers. A classified and annotated list 
of these books was on sale. In the evening 
the usual annual dinner of the Association 
took place at the Midland Hotel, Bradford. 

On Friday there was a whole-day excur- 
sion to Farnley Hall, Ilkley, and Bolton 
Abbey, which wound up a well-attended and 
successful meeting. The excellent local 
organization was due to the Reception Com- 
mittee, of which the Mayor (Mr. W. A. White- 
head) was chairman, the vice-chairmen 
being Alderman J. 8. Toothill and Councillor 
W. C. Lupton, and the hon. secretaries Mr. 
F. Stevens and Mr. Butler Wood (City 
Librarian). ; 

The meeting next year will be held at 
Glasgow. 








THE PRIOR PAPERS AT LONGLEAT. 
he University Press, Cambridge, Sept. 3rd, 1906. 
THROUGH the kindness of the Marquis of 
Bath, I have had an opportunity of examin- 
ing the Prior papers preserved at Longleat. 
These papers contain, in addition to the 
Prose Dialogues, referred to by Pope and 
by other writers who saw them, many 
hitherto unpublished poems by Prior, written 
by him at Wimpole and at Down Hall in 
his later years, together with other poems 
of, presumably, an earlier date. In the 
Preface to the first volume of Prior’s writings, 
edited by me for the Syndics of the University 
Press (1905), I was able to announce that, 
thanks to the kindness of the Marquis of 
Bath, the second volume will contain the 
Prose Dialogues referred to above. I am 
now able to add that the Marquis of Bath 
has been so good as to express his willingness 
to meet the wishes of the Syndics of the 
Press with regard to these unpublished 
poems by Prior, and that they also will form 
part of the second volume now in the press. 
This examination of the Longleat MSS. 
has solved one or two vexed questions, which 
will be dealt with in due course; it has 
shown that Prior worked in forms of verse 
hitherto unsuspected ; and it has proved 
that certain poems published anonymously 
are his. I am now anxious to ascertain, 
before the publication of my second volume, 
whether any of the poems photographed for, 
or transcribed by, me were published anony- 
mously and have eluded the search I have 
so far made. By the courtesy of the editor 
of The Atheneum, therefore, I add a list of 
titles and first lines of the more important 
of the poems I propose to print as an addi- 
tion to Prior’s known work, and I shall be 
extremely grateful if any scholar familiar 
with the miscellanies of the period will let me 
know at the University Press, should he 
recognize any of these. 
To Madam K.P. See Strephon see what a reful- 
gent ray. 
To a Lady Sleeping. Still Sleep stil fold those 
lovely Arms. 
Charity never faileth. Say would’st Thou gain 
eternal Praise. 
In praise of the Lady Margaret, ete. If gilded 
flaggs and heaps of polish’d Stone. 
Spoken in a Vision to the Lady Margaret. T’was 
night, the Drousy Diety began. 
the Coronation. No *tis in vain; what limits 
shal controll. 
Not writing to K.P. So from Divinity and things 
above. 
Arria and Petus. With Roman constancy & 
desent pride. 
To the Countess of Dorset. 


Yes I did stubernly 
believe. 


Tothe E. of D. The scorching Dogstar and the 
Suns fierce ray, 








Journey to Copt-Hall. Thirty Six Miles—too far 
to walk a-foot. 

On Mr. F. 8. Killing the French K. The joyful 
Slaves whom your report set free. 

To the B. of R. ith humble hopes Your good- 
ness will excuse. 

God is Love. Almighty Power! whom Angells 
hymns, men’s Prayers adore. 

To the E. of D. Wake Goddess wake Thy drousy 


Lyre. 

A Hymn to the Spring. Fairest Child of flowing 
time. 

To a Friend on his Marriage. Chamont was absent, 
and remembrance brought. 

Letter to T. My little Wid: to you I send. 

To Dr. F. To clear the Brain or purge the 
thought. 

Epistle to Lord ——. That with much Wealth 
and large encrease, My Lord. 

To My Lady Exeter. Great God of Time, whose 

early care. 

sae, Set by Mr. K. Love has often threat’ned 


ar. 

Song. Set by Messrs. Pickering & Tudway. Love 
I confess I thought Thee but a Name. 

To Mr. K——’s Tune of the Prince’s march. Great 
Nassau rise from Beauty. 

Celia. Were Celia absent and rembrance brought. 

A Hymn to Venus. Almighty pow’r of Harmony 


& Love. 
oe Thy King, O may I call him by that 
e? 


ame? 

Ballad. The Factions which each other claw. 

[Unnamed.] The Crown once again. 

Seneca Troas Act 2 Chorus translated. 
Truth or but a well told Lye. 

[Unnamed.] For instance, “an you think you 
see a. 

Intended for Lock. Lock wou’d the Human under- 
standing show. 

a) For when your Judge becomes your 


Is it a 


oe. 

[Unnamed.] To her loose dress she calls some 
ae Aid. 

(Unnamed.] Odd is the Justice of that Land. 

Anaxarchus, Thus wounded and thus spit. 

[Unnamed.] Yet Distanc’d and Undone by those. 

Invocation to Fortune. Assist my Cause with 
Honour, Justice, Truth. 

[Unnamed.] Who e’er a serious view will take. 

True Statesmen. True Statesmen only Love or 

ate. 

Simile. The worthless Cypher, when alone. 

The Courtier. Our Courtiers traffick for their 
fame. 

From Virgil’s Georgic. 
Poplar shade. 
Answer to the Female Phaeton. 

Holy Week. 
Toa Painter. In foreign Lands my Poetry stands 


So Philomel beneath the 


As Almoner in 


dumb. 
Prologue to the play of Chit Chat. The ugly Beau 
too partial to his Glass. 
Frederik, etc. What Bocace with superior Genius 
Cloath’d. 
From Ronsard’s Franciade. 
Plain, long Seasons hence. 
[Unnamed.] Broghil did Cowley’s thankful Muse 
commend. 
[Unnamed.] Let Reason then her Arts implay. 
{Unnamed.} Thou Arm’st thyself in Celia’s Eyes. 
Song. Let Us my Dear my life be Friends. 
[Unnamed.] O r to God & Man O Prince 


approv'd. 
[Unnamed.] Releas’d frem the Noise of the 
A. R. WALLER. 


On Yonder Guilty 


Butcher & Baker. 








TWO POEMS OF PHILIP MASSINGER. 


T reGReT to say that these poems have 
already been printed. Prof. Bang, of 
Louvain, points out to me that they 
appeared in Englische Studien, vol. xxvi., 
1899, which I am sorry to have overlooked. 

Apparently Dr. Grosart abandoned his 
intention of publishing his miscellaneous 
collection of ‘‘ Finds,” and contented him- 
self with printing the Massinger poems, an 
epithalamium by Randolph, and a few 
additional lyrics. I do not know whether 
he carried out the intention, expressed in a 





foot-note of his article, to print “ a hitherto 
unpublished poem by Bacon entitled 
* Farewell to Fortune,’ ” which he found in 
the same manuscript as the Massinger. In 
any case, it is the trite “The world’s a 
bubble,”’ which has found its way into the 
anthologies, Percy Srpson. 


Mr. Percy Simpson will, I am sure, 
pardon me for pointing out that he is in- 
correct in thinking that the two poems in 
the last number of The Atheneum under the 
above heading are printed for the first time. 
They were published seven years ago, by 
Dr. A. B. Grosart himself, in Englische Studien 
(Band XXVI.), and are well known to 
students of Massinger, Beaumont and 
Fletcher. A. R. WALLER. 








THE BATTLE OF ETHANDUN. 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Mr. GRESWELL, following largely the lines 
of Bishop Clifford, endeavours to prove that 
Alfred’s crowning victory in 878 was fought 
at Edington in Somerset. His evidence is 
largely based upon the natural features of 
the district as they are made to harmonize 
with the Danish plan of campaign. We read 
much of this latter in Bishop Clifford’s 

aper, but as the plan of campaign was so 
argely the product of his undisciplined 
imagination, he has failed to convince critical 
students that he was justified in placing this 
important battle in Somerset. Mr. Greswell 
has hardly succeeded in strengthening Clif- 
ford’s theories. He assumes that the raid 
of Ingwar and Healfdene’s brother, whom 
he calls Hubba, was part of the campaign. 
He states that “we are trying to reconcile 
the impossible”’ in making the joint cam- 
paign extend from Cynuit Castle at Apple- 
dore (a modern antiquarian figment) to 
Edington, near Westbury, in ilts. The 
point of this argument is that the latter 
place is too far inland, and, indeed, it is 
objected that Wiltshire has not a seaboard. 
If these arguments were valid, Mr. Greswell 
would have to prove that the Cippanham 
(whose identity with the Wiltshire ry bose 
ham is placed beyond all doubt by Tr) 
was also in Somerset, for it is open to all 
the objections that he urges against 
Edington near Westbury, and yet it played 
a considerable part in the campaign. 

As I have identified Ethandun with this 
Wiltshire Edington in my map of Anglo- 
Saxon Britain, and in my edition of Asser, 
where I have dealt with the claims of other 
sites, [ make no excuse for examining Mr. 
Greswell’s arguments seriatim. 

1. This I have dealt with above. The 
strange idea that Dene Forest derives its 
name from the Danes does not, even if it 
were true, afford any serious argument in 
support of Mr. Greswell’s views. 

2. Mr. Greswell adopts Bishop Clifford’s 
identification of Cynuit with Combwich at 
the mouth of the Parret. By —s 
arguments Clifford had previously loca 
Cynuit at Cannington Park, Somerset. The 
way in which he converts Cynuit into Comb- 
wich is characteristic of his methods of 
dealing with historical evidence. Instead 
of Asser’s form Cynuit he takes the 
late form Cynwith (where the th has 
obviously the usual Anglo-Norman value of 
t), alters it into Cynwich, which he explains 
as meaning ‘‘ King’s town” (the compound 
Cyne-wic is not recorded in O.E.), and then 
identifies it with Combwich! Mr. Greswell 
quotes Roger of Hoveden’s form as “ ot 
wich,” but the reading in Bishop Stubbs’s 
edition is Cynwith. But it is waste of time 
to discuss the form used by this chronicler, 
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for in this passage he merely copies Simeon 
of Duties, who in his peor fe Florence 
of Worcester, who transcribes Asser, who 
is the only authority for the name. 

3. The old ‘‘ Cottonian MS.” that states 
that “‘ Hubba is said to have sacked Somer- 
ton” in 878 is too vague a reference to be of 
any use. If not due to some modern 
antiquary’s blunder, the MS. must be one 
of the products of the late falsifiers of his- 
tory of the period when the French ‘ Brut’ 
and its lies flourished. Certainly no such 
sacking of Somerton is known from _trust- 
worthy sources, and the Cottonian collection 
is hardly the one in which a ninth-century 
authority would have lurked for three cen- 
turies without discovery. 

4. The much later evidence of the division 
of Somerset east and west by the Parret, 
and William the Conqueror’s dis of 
lands in that county, do not afford any 
argument that can be taken seriously as to 
the site of Ethandun. This certainly does 
not prove that the ninth-century district of 
the Defene extended to the Parret. 

5. The starting-point of the attempts to 
locate this battlefield in Somerset is the 
existence of a pe called Edington in that 
county. Mr. Greswell, in order to support 
the identification of this Edington with 
Ethandun, advances the ar ent that the 
name “agrees closely with Huntingdon’s 
‘Edendune.’”” Here, again, we have a 
worthless and derivative form of the twelfth 
century cited in preference to the con- 
temporary ninth-century Ethandun. No 
argument in favour of the Somerset Eding- 
ton as against the one in Wiltshire can be 
based upon Huntingdon’s spelling. Both 
forms might equally descend from Ethan- 
dun, and in order to decide between the two 
it is necessary to trace their history. As 
Edington in Wiltshire was conferred upon 
Romsey Abbey by King Edgar in 968, and it 
was thus a royal possession, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that it was the Ethandun 
of King Alfred’s will, and of a charter, 
preserved in the original form, of King 
Eadwig in 957. On the other hand, the 
Somerset Edington appears in Domesday 
and in the Exeter Domesday as Eduuine- 
tune, Edwinetuna, and clearly represents an 
O.E. Eadwines-tun. Thus there never was 
an Ethandun in Somerset. This fact makes 
any comment on arguments 6 and 7 
unnecessary. 

8. If “rumours still survive of King 
Alfred’s fights with the Danes in this Polden 
neighbourhood,” they are, no doubt, due to 
the inspiration of misguided local anti- 

uaries, and are too untrustworthy to 
eserve attention. 

From the evidence of Athelweard, who 
had from his official position a good know- 
ledge of this part of Wessex, it is clear that 
Cynuit was in Devon. The name is a Welsh 
form of the river-name Cunétio, which 
appears in O.E. as Cynete, in modern 

nglish as Kennet, and it is under some 
such form as the latter (or perhaps Kint- 
bury) that the place would now appear. 
But the Devon maps know of no such 
names, and the Berkshire river and village 
are too far from Devon to be considered. 

W. H. STEVENSON. 








Literary Gossip. 


On October 1st Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co. will publish ‘The Gate of Death: a 
Diary,’ in which the author describes the 
experiences of one who has twice ap- 
proached the end of all men; and a new 





novel by Katharine Tynan, entitled ‘The 
Story of Bawn,’ which is a romantic love 
story in the Irish setting which the author 
knows well how to portray. 


Tuey will also publish on the same day 
‘Social Silhouettes,’ which consists of a 
revision of the sketches of ‘Social Types’ 
which Mr. George W. E. Russell recently 
contributed to The Manchester Guardian. 
Mr. Russell has a reputation alike for 
anecdote and for caustic observation of 
society. 

Mr. AtFrrRED Kingston, author of 
‘East Anglia and the Great Civil War,’ 
is writing a ‘History of Royston, 
Hertfordshire,’ which, as the seat of a 
monastery and the country home of 
King James I., apart from its connexion 
at various periods with English history, 
has some claims to notice. The volume 
will contain a biographical section devoted 
to Royston worthies, with portraits, plans, 
and illustrations, and will be published 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Warren, of Royston. 


Stxce Lord Roberts has given his 
blessing to the latest exercise in German- 
ophobe fiction, the moment is opportune 
for the publication of a counter-prophecy 
in a less fearful mood. Something of the 
kind will be found in ‘The North Sea 
Bubble: a Fantasia,’ by Mr. Ernest Old- 
meadow, which will be published on the 
25th inst. by E. Grant Richards. Recog- 
nizing that Germany has more Socialists 
than soldiers, and that Internationalism 
grows faster than the Kaiser’s navy, the 
writer adopts an irreverent attitude to 
the German power as it will appear in the 
near future. It is explained, however, 
that Mr. Oldmeadow’s “Fantasia” will 
present high politics “‘not in digressions, 
but as vital parts of an engaging romance.” 
The scene is laid in London and Ireland. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN’s new books for 
the season include a volume _ on 
‘Israel in Europe, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day,’ by Mr. 
G. F. Abbott; and ‘Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris: Studies in the History of Oriental 
Religion,’ by Dr. J. G. Frazer. Travel 
and folk-lore are mingled in ‘The Todas 
of the Nilgiri Hills, by Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers; ‘ Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula,’ by Mr. W. W. Skeat and Mr. 
C. O. Blagden ; ‘ The Lower Niger and its 
Tribes,’ by Major A. G. Leonard ; and ‘ At 
the Back of the Black Man’s Mind,’ which 
consists of notes on the kingly office in 
West Africa by Mr. R. E. Dennett. The 
lore of highways and byways is repre- 
sented by ‘The Fair Hills of Ireland,’ 
by Mr. Stephen Gwynn; ‘ Berkshire,’ by 
Mr. J. E. Vincent, illustrated by Mr. F. L. 
Griggs; and ‘Untravelled England,’ by 
Mr. J. J. Hissey. In philosophy ‘ An Out- 
line of the Idealistic Construction of Ex- 
perience,’ by Prof. J. B. Baillie; ‘ The 
Structure and Growth of the Mind,’ by 
Prof. William Mitchell; and ‘ Studies in 
Humanism,’ by Mr. F. C. 8. Schiller, are 
promised. 

Amone Messrs. Macmillan’s forthcom- 
ing novels are ‘Her Majesty’s Rebels,’ 
by Mr. 8. R. Lysaght; ‘The Enemy’s 





Camp,’ by Mr. H. Sheringham and Mr. 
Nevill Meakin; and ‘Andrew Good. 
fellow,’ a tale of 1805, by Mrs. H. H. 
Watson. 


Messrs. Dent & Co. are issuing shortly 
‘ Constantine the Great,’ a tragedy in verse, 
by Mr. Newman Howard, the author of 
‘Savonarola.’ The fall of the emperor’s 
frivolous wife Fausta, and his short-lived 
son and favourite Crispus, are the occasion 
for a striking study of the character of 
Constantine, and the conflict between 
paganism and Christianity. The book is 
dedicated to an assiduous student of the 
classics. 

Mr. HEINEMANN’S autumn list includes 
a ‘History of Hungarian Literature,’ by 
Prof. F. Riedl, and a ‘ History of Latin 
Literature,’ by Mr. Marcus Dimsdale; 
in “Illustrated Cameos of Literature,” 
‘ Anatole France,’ by Dr. Brandes, and 
‘George Meredith,’ by Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton; and ‘The Early Life of George 
Brandes by Himself.’ He is publishing 
new editions of the same writer’s ‘ Main 
Currents in Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture,’ and of Dr. Nordau’s books, ‘ Lies’ 
and ‘ Paradoxes,’ and his fiction includes 
‘The Pulse of Life,’ by Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes; ‘The Moonface, and other 
Stories, by Mr. Jack London; ‘Un- 
employed, Limited,’ by Mr. James Blyth; 
and a new novel by the author of ‘ Joseph 
Vance.’ 

Amone E. Grant Richards’s books to 
be issued this autumn are ‘The Voyages 
of Captain William Dampier,’ edited by 
Mr. John Masefield; ‘Heidelberg: its 
Princes and Palaces,’ by Miss Elizabeth 
Godfrey; ‘Echoes from ‘“ Kottabos,”’ 
edited by two excellent scholars, Prof. 
Tyrrell and Sir Edward Sullivan; and 
‘ Queens of Old Spain,’ by Major Martin 
Hume. In fiction we are promised 
‘The Miracle Worker,’ by Mr. Gerald 
Maxwell; ‘ The Private War,’ by Mr. L. J. 
Vance ; ‘The Broken Law,’ by Mr. Harris 
Burland; and ‘The Earthquake: a 
Romance of London in 1907,’ by Mr. W. 
Holt White. 


AmonG Messrs. Hutchinson’s announce- 
ments are ‘ The House of Howard,’ by Mr. 
Gerald Brenan; ‘ Under the Syrian Sun,’ 
by Mr. A.C. Inchbold, illustrated ; Memoirs 
of Malakoff, edited by Mr. R. M. John- 
ston (2 vols.), and Talleyrand, by Mr. 
Joseph McCabe. Their forthcoming fiction 
includes ‘The Far Horizon,’ by Lucas 
Malet; ‘A Dull Girl’s Destiny,’ by Mrs. 
Baillie Reynolds; ‘Guy Fulkes of the 
Towers,’ by Miss E. Everett-Green; 
‘Smoke in the Flame,’ by Iota ; and ‘ The 
Strayings of Sandy,’ by Miss Dorothea 
Conyers. 

Mr. Rospert AITKEN, who died at 
Cramond, near Edinburgh, last week, was 
at one time on the staff of The Scottish 
Leader, and fora good many years did 
valuable work in leader-writing and re- 
viewing for The Glasgow Herald. He wrote 
a number of articles for the new edition of 
‘Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Lite- 
rature,’ and had made extensive researches 
for a history of the Knights Templars in 
Scotland. Bred to the law at Glasgow 
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University, he was widely read in history 
and general literature. 


WE notice with regret the death of Mrs. 
Cunninghame Graham at Hendaye, in the 
Pyrenees. She shared her husband’s lite- 
rary tastes, writing with him ‘Father 
Archangel of Scotland and other Essays,’ 
while she was the author of a ‘ Life of 
Santa Teresa’ and an adaptation of ‘ The 
Dark Night of the Soul,’ by Father San 
Juan de la Cruz. 


Messrs. BLACKIE are publishing ‘Girl 
Comrades, by Miss Ethel F. Heddle, 
who has returned to the writing of stories 
for girls in their teens ; and a story for boys 
entitled ‘The Lost Explorers: Across the 
Trackless Desert,’ by Mr. Alexander Mac- 
donald, who is known as an explorer and 
as the author of ‘ In Search of Eldorado.’ 

Mr. A. H. BULLEN writes :— 

‘‘With regard to the correspondence that 
has arisen out of your generous review of 
vols. iii.-v. of the ‘ Stratford Town Shake- 
speare,’ I would like to say that this will be 
completed in ten volumes (not eleven). The 
last volume will contain a number of copy- 
right essays by M. Jusserand, Mr. Robert 
Bridges, Canon Beeching, Mr. M. H. Spiel- 
mann, and others, and a sheaf of textual 
notes by myself. For the text I am re- 
sponsible. 

‘**One of the essential features of the edition 
being its production in the poet’s native 
town, the imprint ‘ Shakespeare Head Press, 
Stratford-on-Avon,’ seemed a more gatis- 
factory means of identification than the name 
of the ‘ Stratford Town Shakespeare ’—which 
might be merely a tancy title.” 

Messrs. G. Bett & Son’s new educa- 
tional books include ‘Junior Practical 
Mathematics,’ by Mr. W. J. Stainer; 
‘Experimental Geometry,’ by Mr. W. M. 
Baker and Mr. A. A. Bourne; ‘A First 
Year’s Course in Practical Physics,’ by 
Mr. James Sinclair; ‘ A French Historical 
Reader,’ by Mr. R. N. Adair; and ‘ A First 
French Reader,’ by Mr. R. P. Atherton. 

Wir regard to the letter published 
by Mr. Chesson concerning his wife’s 
‘Selected Poems,’ in our columns last 
week, we understand that Messrs. Alston 
Rivers did not wait for further additions 
to the glossary after a second revise had 
been submitted, on the ground that the 
book had already been seriously delayed, 
and that such delay was likely to injure 
its prospects with the public. The firm 
were not responsible for the idea of pub- 
lishing the book or the terms in which it 
was announced ; and as its publication 
was not a speculation of possible profit 
for them, the edition was announced 
before an agreement had been signed. In 
view of Mr. Chesson’s letter, Messrs. 
Rivers wish the public to understand 
that whilst the publisher was responsible 
for the cost of production, the entire 
profits were to be devoted to the fund 
announced. 

Mr. WILLIAM JAGGARD writes regarding 
the Index to ‘ Book-Prices Current’ :— 

“In reply to Mr. Roberts’s thoughtful 
reminder of last week, may I say that a 
sub-index of library owners, 1887-1906, is 
already in shape, and will be added to the 
‘Second General Index’? I am neverthe- 
less obliged by his courtesy. The omission 
of this (and more important lists) in the 


‘ First Index ’ was entirely due to exigencies 
of time and space. For nearly four years 
the work stood still, crying out for a 
worker, but no one came forward. My 
hands were already full; but it is said that 
‘the busy man most readily finds time.’ I 
am glad to hear from so capable a judge 
that the ‘ First Index’ proves useful, and 
am sanguine that the second will be doubly 
to.” 

Amonest the papers in Chambers’s 
Journal for October are ‘Golf of Yester- 
day and To-day,’ by Mr. F. Kinloch; 
‘Transvaal Treasure Hunts,’ by Mr. 
Douglas Blackburn; and ‘The Passing 
of the Duel,’ by Mr. A'fred Fellowes. 

Tue oldest of French journalists, M. 
Philibert Audebrand, died in Paris on 
Monday at the advanced age of ninety. 
From 1842 to 1848 he was a parliamentary 
reporter, and wrote innumerable chroniques 
and causeries for various papers. He 
edited, or was a leading contributor to, 
many journals, notably Tam-Tam, 
L’Entr’acte, Vert-Vert, Charivari, Le Cor- 
saire, and Le Figaro. He founded the 
Gazette de Paris. He wrote a great 
number of books, many of which are 
novels long since forgotten, but others 
—such as ‘Mémoires d’un Passant,’ 
‘Petits Mémoires du XIX* Siécle,’ 
and ‘Romanciers et Viveurs ’—may be re- 
membered. 


Messrs. Baker & Son, of Clifton, will 
publish on October Ist a small volume 
entitled ‘Some Little Quakers in their 
Nursery.’ 


Recent Parliamentary Papers include 
a Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission on the papers of Lord 
Verulam (price ls. net). Sir Harbottle 
Grimston is the chief figure. His copy of 
“My Speech on the Election Day at 
Colchester, 1639,” and other speeches, 
with local references to “‘ old King Coell,”’ 
are good reading. 


We note the appearance of the fol- 
lowing: Report of the Civil Service 
Commissioners (43d.); Report of the 
Committee of Council on Education in 
Scotland (4s. 2d.); Report of the 
President of Queen’s College, Cork (2$d.) ; 
and Ordinance of Glasgow University 
instituting a Degree in Pharmacy (1d.), 
and of St. Andrews on Degrees in 
Agriculture (I1d.). A Return as to Educa- 
tion in the United Kingdom gives com- 
parisons between the three kingdoms in 
numbers of schools, teachers, and pupils 
(14d.); and the Leicester and neighbour- 
ing counties part of the Return of Non- 
Provided Schools is published (8d.). 








SCIENCE 


—_e— 


BOTANICAL LITERATURE. 


Handbook of Flower Pollination. Based 
upon Hermann Miiller’s Work ‘The Fertilisa- 
tion of Flowers by Insects’ by Paul Knuth. 
Translated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis.— 
Vol. I. Introduction and Literature. With 
81 Figures in the Text. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.)—‘‘ This is a text-book, not for 





students, but for professors,” was the remark 


once made to us by a German professor 
about a similar volume, and it would apply 
equally to this valuable work. Unfortunately 
English publications of this type are rare, and 
our text-books for professors ofbotany are for 
the most part translations of German classics. 
That this should be the case is a reproach 
to our leading scholars. They appear to 
lack, however, only that painstaking con- 
centration necessary for the compilation of 
such exhaustive volumes, not the know- 
ledge, or the power to do original research. 

The series of translations of the most 
important German works edited by Prof. 
Bayley Balfour has been of great service to 
British botanists, and added largely to the 
resources of our literature. The present 
volume is the first of the three comprising 
Knuth’s masterly work, which is by far the 
most comprehensive on its subject, and of 
world-wide renown. Tt will be therefore 
specially welcomed by the many people who 
prefer to read up a subject in English rather 
than a foreign language. The original first 
volume consisted entirely of an Introduction 
and Bibliography ; the Introduction, how- 
ever, is complete in itself, and gives a mass 
of ordered detail about the highly complex 
relations between insects and flowers. B 
on the plan of Miiller’s work, it was pub- 
lished at intervals over an extended period ; 
hence notes and additions to the Biblio- 
graphy were necessarily added to the later 
volumes. In the translation these are 
wisely brought together, so that the biblio- 
graphy of flower pollination forms one useful 
list, of which the references have been 
specially revised by Dr. Fritsch to ensure 
accuracy. To the text the editor has added 
several useful notes, indicating matters of 
importance that have arisen since Knuth’s 
work was completed. In the arrangement 
of the text as well as the many text figures 
the original is followed. 

The actual translation, which was begun 
by Dr. Gregg Wilson, but revised and 
completed by Prof. Ainsworth Davis, gives 
as literal a rendering of the original as the 
different idioms of speech allow. Excellent 
as it is, however, one finds slips here and there, 
though they are surprisingly few. To cite 
an example: on p. 31 the phrase “The 
pleogamous forms are very common”? surely 
reverses the meaning of the original “ treten 
sehr zuriick.” In a few instances also the 
choice of the English word is not quite happy, 
as, for example, on p. 143, where a colour is 
described as “‘ saturated blue.”” This would 
be a perfectly correct translation of ‘‘gesiit- 
tigtes blau,’’ were the object a chemical 
solution and not a colour; to describe the 
latter, “‘ deep” or ‘“‘rich”’ blue is the usual 
term. 

These points, however, are of trifling 
importance in comparison with the un- 
forgivable sin of forgetting the index. It 
seems incomprehensible that any one accus- 
tomed to using scientific books should like 
to publish, with no apology for an 
index, a translation of a volume of nearly 
400 pages, which furthermore is splendidly 
indexed in the original. Not only is the text 
index omitted, but also the equally essential 
index of subjects appended to the Biblio- 
graphy in the original ; while, strange to say, 
an index is given to a little list of but seven 
pages of zoological references ! 

The publishers may argue that a complete 
index will be given at the end of the third 
volume. That, of course, is necessary, but 
it is small compensation to those who may 
attempt to refer to this volume (which 
is complete in itself) to know that in the 
course of time, when the third volume may 
be published, they will be able to buy an 
index in it for the first. It was not, 
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an index was desirable with the first volume ; 
that had been decided in the affirmative by 
the original author, and it was the duty of the 
translators to render the volume complete, 
text and indexes, as that author gave it. 


How Ferns Grow. By Margaret Slosson. 
(New York, Holt & Co.; London, Bell & 
Sons.)}—The title of this book is to some 
extent misleading, and those who consult its 
pages in the expectation of obtaining infor- 
mation as to the life-history and processes of 
growth of ferns in general will find their 
wishes only partially satisfied. What they 
will find is an account of the leaf-development 
in the sporophyte of some eighteen North 
American ferns. In any delimitation of 
fern-species it is necessary, says the author, 
“to take into consideration the leaf-deve- 
lopment of each species.” If this be not 
done there is always the risk that the student 
may treat different stages of growth of one 
species as if they were independent species 
or varieties. A clearer conception of the 

enetic affinities of fern-species can be formed 

rom a knowledge of the entire series of stages 
of development in the leaf, and, indeed, in 
other organs, than from the study of isolated 
stages, however advanced. These stages 
of development are thought by some to 
furnish a clue to the genealogical descent 
of the particular plant. Others, like M. 
Casimir de Candolle, do not attach such 
significance to these intermediate stages. 
Fern students in general, especially those 
working in herbaria, have comparatively 
rarely the opportunity of observing the exis- 
tence and sequence of the stages between the 
origin of the frond from the prothallus and 
the fully developed sporophyte. It is the 
object of the book to supply these deficien- 
cies—at least in so far as the limitations 
of the author’s plan permit. We have 
thus a descriptive account of the several 
ferns included—an account rendered more 
complete than usual by the insertion of 
details relating to the intermediate leaf- 
forms before mentioned. These may not 
be—indeed, generally are not—all met with 
on one individual plant. Hence a series of 
specimens must be examined, com L 
and correlated. An introductory chapter 
on the development of the fern-leaf deals 
with these points, and will be valuable, not 
to say fascinating, reading to those whose 
interest in ferns is not concerned wholly 
with their elegance of form. The author 
states that the nomenclature adopted is in 
accordance with the ‘“‘ American code,” 
but as that has been, we believe, consider- 
ably modified from time to time, we do not 
know exactly what modification has been 
followed. At any rate, it is startling to find 
our wall rue, Asplenium ruta-muraria, now 
labelled Belvisia ruta muraria ; but this is 
not so disconcerting as one name given to 
our common hart’s tongue fern, viz., Scolo- 
pendrium scolopendrium. We are glad to 
see that, while this name is cited by the 
author, it is not adopted by her. No fewer 
than forty-six plates, mostly excellent, are 
given, together with numerous illustrations 
in the text and a full index, so that we may 
confidently recommend the book to fern 
students. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Stonehenge and other British Stone Monu- 
ments, Astronomically Consi . By Sir 
Norman Lockyer, K.C.B., F.R.S.  (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—In ‘The Dawn of Astro- 
nomy,’ published twelve years ago, Sir 
Norman Lockyer gave an_ interesting 
account of the principles and methods by 


which it has been possjble tg trace the ideas 








of the ancient Egyptians in the orientation 
of a temple which they proposed to build. 
What renders investigations of this kind of 
scientific importance is that, on account of 
the regular precession of the equinoxes, they 
furnish a clue to the dates of the erection of 
these ancient buildings. Sir Norman has 
lately turned his attention to those remark- 
able monoliths in our own island, the most 
conspicuous of which are called Stonehenge. 

Great care has lately been taken to pre- 
serve them from further injury since the 
time when, on the last day of 1900, one of 
the outer stones or sarsens (as they are 
called) was blown down in a severe storm. 
There are two circles of stones, the inner 
formed of blue stones smaller than the outer 
sarsens. And within these are two sets of 
stones erected in the shape of a horse-shoe, 
the inner one of these formed of blue stones. 
Now the open part of the outer horse-shoe 
faces the sun at sunrise at the time of the 
summer solstice—the season (as Sir Norman 
remarks) which early man would find easiest 
to fix by observation. Beyond the outer 
circle is one large monolith, at which a 
spectator, situated in the centre of the 
horse-shoe, would see the sun on the horizon 
at that solstice. It seems evident, then, that 
the erection was intended toanswer the pur- 
ro of a primeval calendar. Sir Norman 

as carried out some very elaborate 
researches with regard to the date which 
would in early times be taken as the begin- 
ning of the year. 

One very remarkable result is the conclu- 
sion that the original date of Stonehenge 
was somewhat less than two thousand years 
before Christ. It isimpossible in our limited 
space to describe these investigations in 
detail. They are the fruit of long-con- 
tinued study, which includes other archzo- 
logical remains of a similar kind; and some 
of the results and processes have been 
explained in articles contributed in recent 
years to the columns of Nature and other 

ublications. But those specially interested 
in the subject will find the whole set out in 
detail in the work before us, which cannot 
fail to attract general attention, and will 
probably secure a large amount of accept- 
ance from scholars. 


The Electrical Nature of Matter and Radio- 
Activity. By Harry C. Jones. (Constable 
& Co.)—The present work first appeared as 
a series of articles in The Electrical Review. 
The aim of the writer has been “ to present 
the most important facts and conclusions 
in connection with the work on the Electrical 
Nature of Matter and Radio-Activity as far 
as possible in non-mathematical language,” 
and we think that he has produced a book 
which should prove useful to those whose 
mathematical attainments do not permit 
them to study the larger and more difficult 
works of Prof. J. J. Thomson and Prof. 
Rutherford. The first two chapters present 
a short account of the electrical conductivity 
of gases. Next follow two on the electric 
theory of matter and the nature of the atom 
in terms of the theory. It is unfortunate that 
these subjects should have been introduced 
at so early a stage, since their importance 
cannot be appreciated by the student until 
he is in possession of a knowledge of at least 
some of the facts of radio-activity, to explain 
which hasbeen one of the objects of thetheory. 
A reservation of this part of the subject to 
a later stage would have been more logical 
and instructive. 

Next is described the discovery of the 
Réntgen rays, and a good account is added 
of the manner in which this led up to that 
of the Becquerel rays and radio-activity, to 
which subject the rest of the book is devoted. 
After dealing with the discovery and pre- 
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paration of pure radium salts the author 
discusses the question of the atomic weight of 
radium. He rejects the value 225, obtained 
by Madame Curie by direct experiment, in 
favour of 258, obtained by Runge and Precht 
by a spectroscopic method, and places 
radium in Group II. of the periodic table, 
in series thirteen instead of twelve. Amongst 
other reasons for accepting this value it is 
argued that, as radium is more radio-active 
than uranium or thorium, it should also 
possess the highest atomic weight. This 
does not necessarily follow, and is at least 
inconsistent with the view (which later 
receives support) that uranium is the parent 
of radium. 

The production of polonium, radiotel- 
lurium, and actinium is next described, and 
chapters follow on the nature and properties 
of the a, B, and y rays; the heating effect 
of radium; the properties of the emana- 
tion and its products; the formation of 
helium from radium; and the transmuta- 
tion theory of Messrs. Rutherford and Soddy 
which has been advanced to account for 
these phenomena. A chapter at the end 
of the book deals with some of the more 
recent advances which have been made 
since the previous portion was written, such 
as the experiments of Messrs. Bragg, Klee- 
man, and Rutherford on the range of the a 
particle, and the investigations of the last 
named on the slowly decaying products of 
radium ; and there is a discussion of various 
work on the “radiobe.’”” To these already 
might be added a number of other important 
researches which have since been published ; 








‘but in a subject so keenly studied as radio- 


activity, a text-book is bound to be partly 
out of date almost as soon as it is issued. 

The work is remarkably free from mis- 
takes of all kinds, and has evidently been 
composed with care; but there are some 
inaccurate statements which cannot be 
passed without comment. On p. 30 it is 
stated that “‘ Thomson has calculated the 
arrangement of the electrons in a sphere of 
positive electrification which will be stable.” 
The case of the stability of the electrons 
arranged in circles has been worked out, but, 
to the best of our knowledge, the case in three 
dimensions has not yet yielded to mathe- 
matical analysis. 

Again, on p. 134 we find it stated that “ if 
....& negative electrode is introduced into 
the vessel, all the excited activity is confined 
to this electrode.” This is true in the case of 
thorium, but with radium emanation a small 

uantity of excited activity is always found 
Topanieed on the positive electrode. This is 
a remarkable fact, which has as yet received 
no explanation, and the attention of the 
reader should certainly be called to it. 

We notice with much regret that the volume 
does not contain a single diagram. A figure 
illustrating the description in the text of 
subjects such as the rate of decay of radio- 
active bodies according to an exponential 
law, or of the difference between the decay 
curves of the active deposit from radium 
when measured by the a and ff rays, would 
have been of great assistance to the reader. 

Notwithstanding these defects, Prof. 
Jones has compressed into a small space 
@ very good account of the most im- 

ortant phenomena of radio-activity, and 
his volume should prove of service to those 
who are interested in the subject. but can 
afford to devote only a limited time to its 
study. 


Modern Steam Road Wagons. By William 
Norris. (Lo ans & Co.)—Motors of all 
kinds for traction on roads have made such 
great strides in recent years that a book 
dealing practically and ercowe ont with @ 
yery important class commercially of motors 
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for the — of materials and goods 
cannot fail to of considerable value at 
the present time. The most difficult pro- 
blems in connexion with heavy steam vehicles 
for running on roads are the design of the 
boiler and the wheels ; but whereas suitable 
forms for the boilers of these vehicles have 
been carefully investigated, though still 
capable of further improvement, their wheels 
have not hitherto been at all adequately 
studied, requiring, as they do, in addition to 
a suitable diameter and width of tyre for a 
definite load, to combine silence in working 
with an absorption of shocks in passing over 
irregularities in the roads. 

After an introductory chapter, in the latter 

art of which reference is made to the regu- 
ations about these vehicles issued in 1905, 
followed by a chapter on ‘ Roads and Power 
Required,’ the important subject of boilers 
is considered. Of the various forms of boilers 
adopted, the commonest type is the cylin- 
drical, vertical, fire-tube boiler with the tubes 

artially submerged, though boilers have also 
Coon made after this type with the tubes 
wholly submerged ; whilst a great advantage 
of it is the uniform water-level main- 
tained under all conditions of working, which 
is enhanced by simplicity of construction and 
ample space between the tubes. Modified 
forms of the locomotive type of boilers are 
also largely used, especially for level roads ; 
but they take up a considerable space, and 
on steep inclines the water, flowing to the 
lower end, leaves the tubes uncovered at the 
other end. The boilers of several makers are 
described and illustrated ; and this branch 
of the subject is completed by a short refer- 
ence to boiler feed-pumps and boiler fittings. 

In a chapter on ‘ Wheels’ the present 
forms of construction are described and the 
requirements for these parts are laid 
down; whilst the author expresses the hope 
that before long, in view of the progress 
already attained, possibly by the inter- 
position of a resilient agent between the 
road and the wheels, the mechanism may 
be isolated, and the excessive repairs 
and vibration be thereby reduced. The 
remaining particulars of construction of 
these vehicles are supplied by concise 
descriptions of the brakes, steering gear, 
and springs employed; and then details 
are given, with illustrations, of the steam 
waggons manufactured by ten different com- 
panies, and a short account of the general 
type of tip waggons. The regulations which 
came into operation in March last year, with 
reference to motor-cars exceeding two tons in 
weight unladen, and any trailer drawn by a 
heavy motor-car, are printed in full. 

A very interesting comparison is given at 
the end of the book of the results of trials 
of haulage by motor and horses. In the 
first instance, supplied in detail by some 
millers near Preston, wherej sacks of corn 
were conveyed from the Preston docks to the 
mill, and sacks of flour from the mill to 
the warehouse, under conditions which the 
author regards as specially unfavourable to 
motors, the cost of hauling the same load 

r week amounted to 101. 48. 2d. with 

orses, and 61. 10s. by motor, or a weekly 
saving of 31. 14s. 2d. from using the latter. 
In the second example cited, where 7} tons 
of furniture were removed for Messrs. Shool- 
bred, in @ portion of a round journey of 
82} miles, by a 5-ton waggon, and also by 
two 3-horse vans, the motor waggon did in 
two days what the two vans did in three; 
and as a result of this trial Messrs. 
Shoolbred purchased the waggon. Though 
this class of work, owing to the time spent 
in standing under steam for loading and 
unloading, is unfavourable for good runs 
and a small consumption of fuel, the average 








cost of a month’s working in the removal of 
furniture at various places near London, 
with one of these waggons, was only 2°31d. 
per ton-mile, and a consumption of 1 cwt. 
of coke in 2°4 hours. The subject is treated 
in a thoroughly practical manner ; and the 
book deserves the careful consideration of 
firms concerned in the haulage of heavy 
loads on ordinary roads, and should lead 
to a large extension of the employment of 
motor waggons for such purposes. 


Joutel’s Journal of La Salle’s Last Voyage, 
1684-7 (Albany, N.Y., J. McDonough), is 
another reprint of the first English transla- 
tion published in 1714, and not a translation 
of the fuller and more authentic text pub- 
lished by P. Margry in 1879. This seems a 
pity. An appreciative account of La Salle’s 
life-work by the editor, Dr. H. R. Stiles, 
and a ‘ Bibliography of the Discovery of the 
Mississippi, by Mr. A Griffin, chief 
‘* Bibliographer ”’ of the Library of Congress, 
form welcome additions. Jt is curious that 
neither of them refers to the early travels of 
Chouart and Radisson, who reached the 
upper Mississippi many years before Jolliet 
and Marquette, and whose accounts were for 
the first time published by N. E. Dionne in 
1884, 

nn | 


Science Gossip. 


Mr. HEINEMANN is publishing this autumn 
the following volumes of ‘The World’s 
History’: Vol. V., ‘Eastern Europe’; 
Vol. VL, ‘The Teuton and Latin Races’; 
and Vol. VIII., ‘Western Europe since 1600 
—the Atlantic Ocean,’ completing the work. 
He also announces ‘A Handbook of Meta- 
bolism,’ 3 vols., by Dr. Carl von Noorden, 
the English version edited by Dr. Walker 
Hall; and two books by Prof. Metchnikoff, 
‘Medical Hygiene,’ and ‘The Nature of 
Man,’ edited by Dr. Chalmers Mitchell. 
Scientific, but intended for non-technical 
readers, is ‘Motors and Men,’ by Mr. Henry 
Norman, M.P., illustrated by his own photo- 
graphs. 

WE regret to hear of the death, by his own 
hand, of Dr. Ludwig Boltzmann, Professor 
of Theoretical Physics at the University of 
Vienna. Besides holding the position of Pro- 
fessor at the Universities of Berlin, Munich, 
and Leipsic, Dr. Boltzmann was an honorary 
member of the Royal Institution and a Privy 
Councillor of the Austrian Empire. He was 
the author of many learned articles and of a 
‘Manual of Analytical Mechanics, Electricity,’ 
&c. His death at the age of sixty-two, fol- 
lowing upon the suicide some two months 
ago of Prof. Drude, of Berlin, is perhaps evi- 
dence of the confusion that the late dis- 
coveries in physics have brought about in 
the ideas of scholars educated in the earlier 
theories. 

Amonce recent Parliamentary Papers is a 
First Report of the Meteorological Com- 
mittee (for year ending 3lst March last) 
(ls. 4d.). The appointment of Mr. Gold, 
third Wrangler in 1903, to a new post, as 
Superintendent of Instruments, which are 
now supplied to the navy, the mercantile 
marine, and colonial Governments, is noted. 
The Report contains a valuable scientific 
paper on wind velocity. 

ANOTHER annual Parliamentary Paper is 
the Report of the Chief Inspector of Alkali 
Works, which includes, as usual, the manu- 
facture of chemical manures, sulphuric acid, 
ammonia, tar, and other processes producing 
deleterious fumes (price 8d.). 

Dr. anp Mrs. BuLttock-WorRKMAN, who 
have been mountaineering in the; Kashmir 
Himalayas, reached some great altitudes. 








For two nights they encamped, with their 
seven Italian guides and porters, at an 
altitude of over 21,000 feet in the Nun Kun 
range, which is declared to be the highest 
camp yet made by mountaineers. On one 
occasion Dr. Bullock-Workman, accompanied 
by a guide and a porter, ascended a peak in 
the same range of over 23,000 feet. 


AN historic landmark is about to disappear 
with the demolition of the little eminence 
near Ulm known as the “roc Napoléon,” 
from which the Emperor watched the march 
past of the garrison under General Mack on 
October 20th, 1805. In consequence of the 
doubling of the line of railway between Ulm 
and Sigmaringen this rock is to be blown up; 
but it is alleged that the real motive of the 
German authorities in this action is the 
desire to remove the memorial of a French 
victory in Germany. 


Srx new small planets are announced 
from the Kénigstuhl Observatory, Heidel- 
berg: three were photographed by Prof. 
Max Wolf and one . Herr Kopff on the 
22nd ult., one by Prof. Wolf on the 27th, 
and one by Herr Kopff on the 28th. 


THE photograph of Holmes’s periodical 
comet (f/f, 1906) on the 28th ult. was 
obtained by Prof. Max Wolf, who describes 
it as of the sixteenth magnitude, with a 
concentric halo, tolerably round, but 
brighter on the western side than on the 
eastern, and with a suspicion of a small 
nucleus. The place was then R.A. 4" 7™ 248, 
N.P.D. 47° 32’, and the motion in a north- 
easterly direction, so that the comet is now 
in the northern part of the constellation 
Perseus. 


FURTHER observations are published of 
Kopff’s comet (e, 1906), but all describe it 
as very faint, scarcely exceeding the twelfth 
magnitude. According to Herr Ebell’s 
ephemeris, it has for some time been reced- 
ing both from the sun and the earth. 


WE have received the eighth number of 
vol. xxxv. of the Memorie della Societa 
degli Spettroscopisti Italiani, containing a 
continuation of Prof. Riced’s account of 
the Italian observations of the total eclipse 
of the sun on August 30th, 1905; Prof. 
Mascari’s statistics of the solar spots, 
facule, and protuberances observed at 
Catania during the first half of 1906 (all the 
phenomena appear to show a maximum in 
March); and continuations of the spectro- 
scopical images of the solar limb observed 
at Catania, Kalocsa, Odessa, Rom2, and 
Zurich, during July, August, and September, 
1904, as well as of the older ones obtained 
by the late Prof. Tacchini at Palermo from 
August to November, 1878. 








FINE ARTS 


—o— 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Bells of England. By the Rev. Dr. 
Raven. (Methuen & Co.)—Dr. Raven, who 
is well known as the best living authority 
on campanology, and who has produced 
more than one good book on the bells of East 
Anglia, has in this volume of the “ Anti- 
quary’s Books” brought together a great 
variety of well-arranged material, culled 
from upwards of half a century’s study of 
English belfries and bell records. The result 
is a most readable and at the same time 
scholarly book, which is brightened by a 
variety of timely and often original illustra- 
tions, many of them taken from early manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. It is a work 
that can scarcely fail to give satisfaction to 
any who are interested in the story of bells, 
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whether experts or novices. The Celtic, 
Saxon, Norman, Plantagenet, and Tudor use 
of bells, and the history of the later foundries, 
are fully discussed ; whilst other chapters 
tell of particular dedications, of change- 
ringing, of chime barrels and carillons, of 
handbells or tintinnabula, of bell usages and 
laws, and of the legends and poetry to 
which they have given birth. Many a fact 
and many a myth as to the bells of England 
are pleasantly told in the less technical parts 
of these pages; and as the theme is 
extensive, it is not to be wondered that we 
miss some things which we should have liked 
to read. Place, we think, might have 
been found for a few examples of the 
more modern instances of quaint records 
found on bells, such, for instance, as the 
inscription at Ashover, Derbyshire, stating 
that the big bell was cracked in ringing for 
the downfall of Bonaparte. Among old 
bell-lore there is no reference to the bell of 
St. Guthlac, kept at the Austin priory of 
Repton, which was supposed to afford a 
remedy for headache. Space, too, might have 
been found for the mention of the ancient and 
touching English custom of ringing half- 
muffled peals on Holy Innocents’ Day, which 
tarried long in the west of Somerset. There is 
no record here of the remarkable inci- 
dent in the reign of Henry JIL, when 
the clerk of Chipping Ongar, Essex, 
was killed by the falling of the bell clapper 
as he was tolling. The clapper, at the inquest, 
was declared deodand, and forfeited to the 
Crown; it had to be redeemed by the 
churchwardens for a considerable sum. 

These are, however, trifling faults of 
omission, if faults at all; the critic looks in 
vain for sins of commission. 


English Furniture and Furniture Makers 
of the Eighteenth Century. By R. &. 
Clouston. (Hurst & Blackett.)—Among the 
numerous recent books on furniture Mr. 
Clouston’s singles itself out for special atten- 
tion, not so much for the greater information 
or taste disclosed in its pages as for the 
author’s unconventional views. He himself 
describes these as “‘ revolutionary,” which 
is rather to lose a sense of proportion. His 
preface is somewhat portentous, and he has 
the air of snapping his fingers in defiance at 
those who do not hold his opinions. For 
one thing, he is greatly concerned about the 
exact date at which mahogany was intro- 
duced. He makes out a good case for 1725 
as the beginning of the claw-and-ball period, 
in which, apparently, Mr. Litchfield agrees 
with him, but not Mr. F. 8. Robinson. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the book is 
scholarly, even to the point of pedantry ; 
but it must not be undervalued for that 
reason. Mr. Clouston is an ardent student, 
and has his period at his finger-tips. If he 
may not be infallible in matters of taste, 
he can pick out the work not only of the 
masters, but also of the minor hands. Thus 
he is one of the few writers who insist on 
the worth of Johnson ; and he gives a good 
deal of attention to Robert Mainwaring, 
Matthias Lock, Shearer, and others. Perhaps 
he is best in his treatment of the work of the 
Adams, whose important influence on 
English contemporary furniture he points 
out. He properly defends Chippendale 
from Mr. Heaton’s intolerant assault on that 
famous maker, although recognizing that 
Chippendale was a tradesman and had to 
sell his goods ; and he will not have it that 
Chippendale was influenced by Sir William 
Chambers in his Chinese designs. Of the 
four great designers we can gather Mr. 
Clouston’s opinions from this passage, which 
is fairly summary in its criticism :— 

**It is open to us to admire the grandeur of 
conception, the just proportions, and the archi- 





tectural feeling of Chippendale, the ornate sim- 
— and unfailing vo for colour of Adam, the 
ainty grace of Hepplewhite, or the severe but 
absolute correctness of Sheraton at his best. It is, 
unfortunately, as easy to find fault as it is to 
admire. The flamboyance which runs riot through 
so much of Chippendale’s work is so obvious that 
it barely requires mention. Adam is inclined to 
be finikin; Hepplewhite shows a most uncertain 
knowledge of the first principles of design, and 
Sheraton lacks the higher artistic qualities of 
imagination.” 
But is severity the characteristic of Sheraton 
at his best? The decadence of his ‘‘ Empire” 
period is recognized, but Mr. Clouston 
deprecates too harsh a criticism, consider- 
ing that the designer held out against the 
growing fashion till he was near ruin. 

We have referred to the occasionally 
aggressive tone of the book. That does not 
affect its value, whichis considerable. It will 
doubtless find its place in libraries among 
established books on furniture. The style 
is discursive, and touches many subjects, 
such as the history of the Church and the 
Latin language, which are not exactly 
material to the thesis. 


The Talbot J. Taylor Collection. (Put- 
nam’s Sons. )—This handsome volume, which 
contains 187 splendid illustrations, is de- 
signed to reveal to the world the decorative 
treasures hidden in Mr. Taylor’s house 
Cedarhurst, Long Island. ‘Talbot House, 
of which a photograph is given, is built in 
the Elizabethan style, and is by no means 
pretentious, but its contents are invaluable. 
It would seem as if the owner had made a 
hobby of buying, not so much for the pur- 

oses of use as for “a collection.” This 
ook will, therefore, be mainly of interest 
to collectors, who are not always the same as 
connoisseurs. The house is especially rich 
in old carved woods, and in German and 
French furniture. It is not so thoroughly 
representative of English styles. 


Sm Herspert MAxweE ti’s Official Guide 

to the Abbey-Church, Palace, and Environs 
of Holyroodhouse (Blackwood) is notable 
chiefly for its frank admission—made for 
the first time in a work of this kind—of the 
notorious spuriousness of the portraits of 
kings and chiefs in the so-called “ picture 
gallery.”” When Shelley visited the ‘ beg- 
garly palace,” he wrote of these portraits 
that they must have been “ the production 
of some very inferior artist who could not 
get employment as a sign-painter.” The 
artist was James de Witte (described in the 
contract of 1684 as “‘ painter’), who bound 
himself to prepare a series of 110 portraits 
‘*the haill [whole] Kings who have reigned over 
this Kingd: m of Scotland, from King Fergus, the 
first king, to King Charles the Second...... and to 
make them like unto the originalls which are to be 
given to him.” 
How the “ originalls’’ of kings who lived 
(if, indeed, some of them lived at all) before 
the invention of portrait painting were 
procured, no one can tell. The portraits, 
at any rate, are there; and the numerous 
visitors to the old Edinburgh home of the 
Stuarts are now assured, by official authority, 
that “all the likenesses and many of the 
very names of the earlier monarchs are 
fictitious.’’ For the rest, Sir Herbert Max- 
well has simply retold the story of Holyrood 
as it is known to students of Scottish 
history—telling it, however, in his own way, 
with a certain picturesqueness, and with 
an eye to the romance of the subject which 
gives a real distinction to the paper-covered 
booklet. Some excellent illustrations add 
greatly to the interest of a work which, if it 
had not been described as a “guide,” we 
should have said lacked something in lacking 
an index. « : “d 





THE CHURCHES OF THE HUNDRED 
OF CARHAMPTON. 
I 


THE Hundred of Carhampton, in the 
extreme west of the county of Somerset 
is bounded on the north by the Bristol 
Channel, and on the west by the county of 
Devon. Its churches are not nearly so 
numerous as in many a hundred of smaller 
area in this and other counties, for it 
includes such large stretches of wild moor- 
land that it could never have been occupied 
by a considerable population. 

In a like area in several parts of England 
fifty parish churches might be found, but in 
this hundred we have only sixteen parish 
churches, namely, those of the two well- 
known market towns of Dunster and Mine- 
head, of the little town of Porlock, and of 
the villages of Carhampton (with chapel of 
Rodhuish), Culbone, Cutcombe, Exford, 
Luccombe, Luxborough, Oare, Selworthy, 
Stoke-Pero, Timberscombe, Treborough, 
Withycombe, and Wootton Courtney. There 
are also two ancient chapels, happily 
restored to their original use, as well as the 
remains of several others. These churches 
have, as will be seen, very considerable and 
diversified interests of their own; but one 
of the chief joys of visiting them is to be 
found in the exceeding beauty of the scenery 
that has to be traversed. It would be diffi- 
cult to surpass the beauty of the sea-line 
of this hundred, particularly of the Bay of 
Porlock, anywhere round our coast, whilst 
the glorious valley of the Horner, stretching 
up past Cloutsham Ball to Dunkery 
Beacon, the highest point of Exmoor, is 
almost unrivalled for the varied charm of its 
inland loveliness. 

Two of this group of West Somerset 
churches have most unusual dedications. 
The church in the centre of Porlock town is 
dedicated to St. Dubricius, whilst the tiny 
church of Kitnore, hidden away in a deep 
cleft runni down into the sea, has 
almost entirely lost its old name, acquiring 
that of St. Culbone, the patron saint 
of this early shrine. It is an axiom 
among genuine ecclesiologists to look 
carefully for early remains where there 
are early and unusual dedications. This 
notion is confirmed by the result of careful 
search in the Carhampton Hundred. It is 
only at Porlock and Kitnore or Culbone that 
I have been able to trace pre-Norman work. 
So far as Porlock itself is concerned, it is of 
particular interest to note its association 
with the great Welsh archbishop of the 
sixth century. The other five dedications 
that have survived in his name are to be 
found in Monmouthshire and Herefordshire. 
In this case it would appear likely that 
Dubricius crossed over the waters of the 
Bristol Channel from Glamorganshire on a 
missionary enterprise, landing in Porlock 
Bay, and that the church founded there 
took its name after the archbishop’s death. 
The tradition that was still current here 
some fifty years ago made Culbone the 
name of a brother priest who accompanied 
Dubricius from. Wales and tarried here, 
building himself a hermitage or oratory in 
the secluded Kitnore combe towards the 
end of his life. 

Within the church of St. Dubricius, 
Porlock, there now rests a fragment of a 
pre-Norman cross in a founder’s recess of 
the south aisle. This fragment, found 
during a recent restoration, is but small, 
yet sufficient remains to show that it 
formed part of a richly ornamented upstand- 
ing cross of knotwork combined with 
figures. It is not of the earliest forms of 
such designs, and would probably be assigned 
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erts to the tenth century. A great 
pide 4 was made on this coast, and a landin; 
effected in Porlock Bay by a piratical ban 
from Brittany in the year 918. Very possibly 
the original wooden church was at this time 
destroyed or abandoned, and when peace 
was restored to the neighbourhood the first 
stone church was erected. It is difficult to 
believe that those capable of the workman- 
ship of this cross would be content with a 
mere timber place of worship. It seems 
likely, too, that a Saxon stone church of 
substantial character stood here and sufficed 
for a long period; for there is no sign of 
Norman workmanship about the present 
building, and it was obviously rebuilt in the 
days of Henry IIT. 

As to Culbone, though it is hardly possible 
to believe that there is workmanship extant 
here of the days of St. Culbone, if he was 
an associate of SS. Dubricius and David, 
nevertheless there is evidently work per- 
taining to this diminutive church which is 
of older date than the time of the Normans. 
Culbone not only has the most picturesque 
and secluded situation of any church in 
England, but can also lay claim to be the 
smallest perfect parish church in the king- 
dom. There are one or two others whose 
walls enclose a slightly smaller area, but 
they are either chapels, or only fragments of 
the original church. At Culbone, however, 
there is a complete and ancient diminutive 
church, consisting of chancel, nave, andsouth 
porch, with a small slated spire rising from 
the western gable. The actual interior 
measurements, often wrongly cited in guide- 
books, are: total length, 33ft.; width of 
nave, 12ft. 8in.; width of chancel from 
9ft. 7}in. to 10ft. The walls, which are 
about 2 ft. 6in. thick, though pierced with 
later windows which are of varying dates, 
are not later than Norman, and pos- 
sly earlier. At all events, there is 
Saxon work on the north side of the 
chancel, where there is a most note- 
worthy double-light small window cut out 
of a single stone, which is ornamented on 
the exterior, and has a bolt-hole through 
the centre mullion inside for the fastening 
of shutters. The outside shows clearly that 
there has been a small projecting early 
building in this place, which would serve as 
an ankerhold for a recluse, or as a diminutive 
chamber for the ministering priest. The 
foundations of this small chamber were 
extant not so long ago; it may have been 
the saint’s original oratory, to which a 
tiny church was afterwards attached. The 
double-light window seems to have been 
set back when the chamber was removed. 
The whole stone out of which these two 
tiny round-headed lights are cut measures 
only 26 in. by 18 in. 

As to the Norman work in the fabrics of 
these churches there is not much extant 
evidence ; but here, as in other districts, the 
presence of several Norman fonts is a proof 
of the Christian faith and ecclesiastical 
energy of the conquering race. At Car- 
hampton, whose church is entered on the 
Domesday Survey, the old Norman font 
has been unhappily rejected during a recent 
restoration ; but it has found shelter in the 
old chapel of Rodhuish. At Withycombe 
church the font is of late Norman date, 
with cable moulding below the bowl. The 
old stone font of Selworthy is an undoubted 
plain example of Norman work. This font 
18 Otherwise most singular, inasmuch as it is 
carefully encased in an octagonal wooden 
covering, with panels of linen-fold design. 
This coating is probably of 1660 date. Two 
of the most retired churches, both within 
the confines of Exmoor—namely, Stoke-Pero 
and Oare—retain their small Norman font- 





bowls. In the former case the bow] has a 


diameter of 23 in., but the latter is smaller. | 


Each of them is supported by a more recent 
octagonal shaft. 


Of Norman work in the fabrics, there are 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the west doorway and western central | 


tower piers of Dunster church, and 
the western tower of the bleakly situated 
church of Stoke-Pero—a parish of some 


fifty inhabitants, under the shelter of Dun- | 


kery Beacon. 
its archway into the nave are clearly of early 
plain Norman date; the buttresses and the 


unfinished uppermost stage are of a later | 
period. This, too, is the case with the lower | 
part of the western tower of Timberscombe | 


church. Possibly this is also the date of the 
lower part of Selworthy church tower, which 
is undoubtedly older than the rest of the 
fabric; but in this instance rough-cast and 
ivy conceal so much of the walls that it is 
difficult to speak with certainty. A stone 
corbel-head at Oare exhausts the noticeable 
Norman features of the hundred. ; 


As to the Early English or First Pointed 
style of the thirteenth century, there is 
special evidence in the monks choir of 
Dunster church, and at Porlock and Luc- 
combe, and smaller but certain remains at 
Luxborough, Treborough, and Oare. Porlock 
church was rebuilt on a good scale in 
the first half of that caontury. The tower, 
with its Jong western lancet and low double 
buttresses at each of the western angles, is a 
substantial example of that date. The body 
of the church consists of nave and south 
aisle, and there are traces remaining’of lancet 
windows. The chancel, as may be gathered 
from a double-drained piscina, does not seem 
to have been finished before Edward I. came 
to the throne. From the tower springs an 
octagonal broached spire of great timbers 
covered with oak shingles. Many of the 
main timbers of the spire are possibly as old 
as the tower, but exposed shingles require 
fairly frequent renewal. In favourable cir- 
cumstances they last about a century: these 
were renewed in 1884. The spire has a most 
graceless, truncated appearance, having lost 
some fifteen feet of its summit in a storm 
about 1700. Its ugly look had, however, 
endeared itself so much to some of the older 
inhabitants, that it was left unaltered, by 
an unfortunate error in judgment, during 
the extensive restorations. A local wise- 
acre, whose opinion was regarded as of 
much weight, remarked: “ You can see a 
spire with a point anywhere, but this is 
peculiar to Porlock.” 


The chancel of Luccombe church was 
clearly rebuilt in the second half of the 
thirteenth century. A large lancet window 
has been reopened on each side, and there 
are a double piscina and a single sedile in 
the south wall. 

The archway into the chancel of the 
much modernized church of breezy Tre- 
borough is Early English. There are three 
shafts in the jambs, with good, plainly 
moulded capitals and bases. On the south 
side of the chancel of Luxborough church 
are two small, widely splayed lancets, and a 
Similar one in the north wall. The lower 
stages of the tower are of like date—that 
is, fairly early in the reign of Henry III. 


The core of this tower and | 





This tower has been egregiously altered of | 


late years, and spoilt by the addition of 
another stage, absurdly adorned with cross- 
bow loopholes. 

Another old tower—probably in the main 
of the thirteenth century—which has been, 
unhappily, nearly as much spoilt, is that of 
Wootton Courtney church. In this case a 
gabled or hip-backed stage has been added, 
out of keeping not only with the rest of the 





church, but also with the architecture of 
the district. 

From this and slighter indications it is- 
clear that there was a general demand 
in this part of Somerset, in the reign of 


| Henry I[II., for larger chancels than those 


of Norman and Saxon date, to accommodate 
a greater dignity of service. In some in- 
stances, also, the mere bell-cote of the west 
gable gave way to a bell-carrying tower. 

At Cutcombe there is an interesting Early 
English font of Purbeck marble, which was- 
dug up in the churchyard some forty years- 
ago. It consists of a block of black veined 
marble 28 in. square, and has an excep- 
tionally shallow bowl, only 12in. in. 
diameter. It is supported on a centrahk 
shaft, with four small shafts at the angles.. 
The small shafts were missing whem 
the font was dug up from the place 
where it had doubtless been thrown by 
the Commonwealth Puritans, when the 
use of the old fonts was forbidden. 
These pillars have been renewed in red local: 
stone, making a curious contrast. 

Of the work of the fourteenth century, 
usually termed Decorated, there are no 
striking examples; but the architectural 
student will have no difficulty in detecting. 
window insertions and a few other details of 
this period in the churches of Dunster, Mine-- 
head, Porlock, Withycombe, &c. The two- 
staged towcr of Cutcombe, which lacks any 
stone stairway, should also not be overlooked ; 
it is of the end of the reign of Edward I. or 
the beginning of Edward II. The small 
octagonal font, with octagonal shaft, at. 
Luxborough is probably of the reign of 
Richard II. J. CHARLES Cox. 








ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Mr. VINCENT -BRUMMER, apparently #& 
pupil of Prof. Jastrow, of Baltimore, has 
written a very interesting article in the- 
Recueil de Travaux on an incantation tablet 
belonging to Father Scheil. The tablet 
appears to be one of the series generally 
known as siptu bit nuru (“ incantation of the 
house of light ’”’), a list of which, all from. 
examples taken from Assurbanipal’s library 
at Kuyunjik, is given in Mr. Leonard King’s. 
excellent ‘Babylonian Magic and Sorcery,’ 
p- 53. The present tablet, however, instead’ 
of being, like these last, in Assyrian, is written 
in Sumerian, and in an extremely archaic 
script which Mr. Brummer thinks may be 
as old as 3500 B.c. This is, then, a striking 
confirmation of the view formed on other 
grounds that Assurbanipal’s spells were not 
originals, but copies and translations of 
documents in use thousands of years before.. 
Moreover, the Sumerian title H-nu-shub does: 
not, according to the same authority, mean 
“incantation of the house of light,” but 
‘incantation of the house not exorcised,’” 
i.e., of the house which does not need exor- 
cism or purification because it is already pure.. 
From this Mr. Brummer proceeds to the 
further deductions that the temple of Ea at 
Eridu was the holy place par excellence of the 
Sumerian religion, whence all other Sumerian 
temples were supposed to derive their 
sanctity, and then that Ea was the most. 
important personage in the Babylonian 
Trinity or Supreme Triad, the later supre- 
macy of his son Marduk being merely a. 
political device of the priests who helped 
to found the city of Babylon by immigration. 
from Eridu. Although there is much in 
this that is conjectural, the theory is plausible 
enough and amusingly worked out. 

In one of the masterly reviews which M. 
Maspero usually contributes at this time of 
year to the Revue Critique, he takes occasion. 
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to remark, concerning Baron von Bissing’s 
and Dr. Borchardt’s work on the Sun- 
Temple at Abusir, that the building, when 
‘complete, must have singularly resembled 
:@ Babylonian “ Ziggurat,” and also that an 
Egyptian town and temple of the Memphite 
yperiod must have been very like the buildings 
of a Babylonian city of the same period as 
-exemplified in the case of “ Ur of the Chal- 
dees.”” If this be accepted, we have one 
parallel the more to add to those of the 
-cylinder-seal and the building with clay 
bricks, between the Babylonian and the 
-early Egyptian culture. Whether this im- 
yplies the derivation by descent of the last 
named from the first, or merely conscious 
‘or unconscious borrowing, must remain 
undecided. In a review of Dr. Breasted’s 
* History of Egypt,’ already noticed in The 
Atheneum (see No. 4095), M. Maspero, 
while doing full justice to the good qualities 
-of what he calls a useful and interesting 
book, takes the author gently to task for his 
too uncompromising Berlinism, and men- 
tions in passing that M. Legrain’s discoveries 
-at Karnak have already cast grave doubt on 
Dr. Sethe’s ingenious theories of the revo- 
Yutions and restorations in the dynasty of 
the early Thothmes. As to the Berlin 
«chronology based upon the supposed risings 
-of Sirius, the Director of the Service says, 
with polite irony, that he has seen too many 
absolutely fixed dates derived from astro- 
nomical data upset shortly after their 

romulgation by others no less absolutely 
‘fixed, and drawn from the same sources, 
mot to be sceptical in such matters. It may 
salso be noted that M. Legrain completes in 
the current number of the Recueil the 
summary of his wonderful find of historical 
-Statues in the favissa at Karnak, and gives 
‘us the welcome news that the volumes of 
the Catalogue Général dealing with them 
-are already in print. 

Much important information which the 
[Egyptologist should not miss is included 
in M. Victor Loret’s Musée Guimet 
‘lecture on ‘ L’Egypte au Temps du Totém- 
‘isme.’ Although one finds it very hard to 
believe that the objects in the Negadah vase- 
paintings are not galleys, but stockaded 
villages, and that the neter sign is not an 
-axe, but an ensign, these are not very essen- 
tial parts of his theory, which is, briefly, 
‘that the gods of the Egyptians were the 
totems of the different Egyptian clans before 
‘they were worshipped as gods. The theory, 
which is set forth with all M. Loret’s accus- 
ttomed skill and wealth of illustration, has 
much to recommend it, and would certainly 
explain that worship of animals which ever 
since Roman times has formed one of the 
standing puzzles of Egyptian religion. The 
examples which he takes from the so-called 
slate “ palettes ’? and other relics of archaic 
times are convincing enough ; but he is not 
altogether so satisfactory when he comes to 
define the meaning of “ totem.” To speak 
of the emblem as a “signe de ralliement ” 
and an “ attribut ethnique” does not take 
us the whole way, unless he can explain why 
one clan should choose one emblem, and 
another, another. It is easy to understand, 
for instance, why the royal tribe should call 
itself “the Hawks” and another “the 
Elephants,” and such names can be paralleled 
by the usage of Red Indians and other races. 
But why should any body of men call them- 
selves the “‘ Tresses of Hair ” or the “‘ Crossed 
Arrows,” as, according to M. Loret’s theory, 
two of the Egyptian tribes must have done ? 
An opponent of the totemistic theory of 
religion might surely reply that it was because 
the tribe —- or other reasons, gods 


of whom the o i in question were, for 


#ome reason or another, the emblems, that 
they gathered under their banners, in the 
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way that we hear under Rameses II. of a 
Regiment of Amen, a Regiment of Ptah, and 
the like. Yet the longer one studies M. 
Loret’s theory, the more interesting and 
probable does it become. 

The late exhibition of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund at King’s College was distinguished 
from those of earlier years by a series of 
lectures illustrated by lantern-slides, the 
three lecturers being Dr. Naville, Mr. H. R. 
Hall, and Mr. Currelly. Dr. Naville’s 
discourse was in effect a description of the 
work at Deir el-Bahari; but Mr. Hall gave a 
very interesting account of the connexion 
between early Greece and Egypt—a con- 
nexion which he asserted to be proved so 
far as Twelfth Dynasty times are concerned, 
and to be very probable for neolithic ones. 
His idea, which he broached last year in 
The Journal for Hellenic Studies, is that the 
earliest civilization of both countries was 
neither Semitic nor Aryan, but was derived 
from Prof. Sergi’s Mediterranean race, of 
whom he considers the “dark dolichocephalic”’ 
Southern European of the present day the 
representative. He pointed out many like- 
nesses between the Eleventh Dynasty temple 
at Deir el-Bahari, the Labyrinth at Hawara, 
and the Cretan Labyrinth at Cnossus ; while 
he concluded that such differences as do 
occur can be accounted for by the contrast 
between the ever-varying beauty of the 
Greek landscape and the flat monotony of 
the Nile Valley. Mr. Currelly gave two 
interesting lectures on the Exodus, in which 
he likened the position of the Israelites in 
Egypt to that of the Bedawis who live about 
the Wady Tumulat at the present day. He 
thought that even a fewspears in this situation 
may have been useful to the declining power 
of the Hyksos, and that the Hebrews probably 
joined some of the many Asiatic invaders of 
Egypt in the time of Mineptah or Rameses IIT. 
and thus brought about their own expulsion. 
As to the route of the Exodus, he pointed out 
that the fugitives must have passed near 
Tanis, whose garrison turned out in pursuit, 
and were later magnified into ‘‘ Pharaoh 
and his host.”” Palmer’s choice of er Raba 
as the site of the battle of Rephidim is im- 
possible, as there would not be enough water 
there for the hosts either of the Amalekites 
or the Israelites, whose numbers Mr. Currelly 
put at 6,000 men. He also gave a physical 
explanation of the crossing of the Red Sea, 
and his reasons for considering that manna 
was nothing but snow, which the exiles 
would here see for the first time. 

Some curious points in the history of the 
Church are raised in the current number of 
the Revue Archéologique by Mr. W. R. Paton 
in a note on the inscription of Abercius. He 
agrees with Mr. F. C. Conybeare that “ the 
Virgin” here specifically mentioned as 
mapQévos dyvy was not the Virgin Mary, but 
the Church, which was thus generally sym- 
bolized during the first century and the early 
part of the second. He also thinks that the 
xpynorov ofvov here mentioned was an allu- 
sion to the Eucharist, the adjective being a 
sort of common form under which the Church 
in time of persecution was accustomed to 
conceal the forbidden word yprotiavés. Thus 
he would explain the ypyore, xaipe so often 
found on Christian tombstones of the period. 
In this, as in other matters, the Orthodox 
or Greek Church has preserved the ancient 


usage. 














Fine-Art Gossip. 


THE ™ proprietors of The Burlington 
Magazine have decided to extend its benefits 
by bringing out an abridged edition of it on 
the 15th of each month, for the use of those 
lovers of art who wish to be up to date in 
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their knowledge, but have leisure for only a 
general survey. The Shilling Burlington will 
make its first appearance on October, 15th. 
It will contain a selection from the articles 
of the greatest ‘guy interest in the current 
Burlington, and, like it, will be amply illus- 
trated with photogravures, collotypes, and 
colour and half-tone plates. These features, 
combined with the sound scholarship of the 
parent magazine, make the new venture one 
of great interest. 

Messrs. Cuatro & WINDUS announce 
their early publication of ‘“‘The Medici series 
of Reproductions after the Old Masters,” 
which they regard as of exceptional quality. 
The plates will be printed in colour, and in 
exact facsimile, by a new photographic process 
which eliminates the possibility of error due 
to copying by hand, and the use of highly 
glazed paper. The first three plates of the 
series will be ready in about a month’s time, 
and will be: ‘Head of the Virgin Mary,’ 
by Luini, detail from the fresco now in the 
Brera Palace, Milan; ‘ Head of the Christ,’ 
after Leonardo’s unfinished cartoon at the 
same place; and Botticelli’s ‘ Virgin and 
Child,’ after the painting in tempera in the 
Museo Poldi-Pezzoli at Milan. 

Part V. of Mr. Sidney Colvin’s ‘Selected 
Drawings from Old Masters in _ the 
University Galleries and in the Library at 
Christ Church, Oxford,’ about to be pub- 
lished, contains drawings by the following 
artists: Vittore Pisano, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Lorenzo di Credi and his School, the School 
of Botticelli (two), Raffaellino del Garbo, 
Michelangelo, Raphael (two, and one doubt- 
ful), School of Giorgione (two), Titian, Hugo 
van der Goes, Rembrandt, Diirer, and Hans 
von Kulmbach (two). 


Amonce Messrs. Macmillan’s announcements 
are ‘Crome’s Etchings,’ a catalogue and 
appreciation by Mr. H. S. Theobald; ‘Cos- 
tume, Fanciful, Historical, and Theatrical,’ 
by Mrs. Aria and Mr. Percy Anderson; ‘The 
Santuario of the Madonna diVico, Pantheon 
of Charles Emanuel I. of Savoy,’ by Signor 
Melano Rossi; and a new edition of Mrs. 
Frankau’s ‘Eighteenth-Century Colour 
Prints.’ 

Mr. Hetnemanm is publishing this 
season Vol. JI. of ‘The King’s Pictures,’ 
photogravures of the Windsor Castle collec- 
tion, with text by Mr. Lionel Cust; ‘Ver- 
sailles and the Trianons,’ by M. Pierre de 
Nolhac, with coloured plates by M. René 
Binet, which is also available in an édition 
de luxe, and a reissue in five parts of the 
successful reproductions of ‘Great Masters.’ 

MEssrs. HuTcHINSON promise, amongst 
other books, ‘The Art Crafts for Be- 
ginners,’ by Mr. F. G. Sandford, and 
‘Staffordshire Pots and Potters,’ by Messrs. 
G. W..Rhead and F. Rhead, both of which 
will be fully illustrated. 








MUSIC 


—~— 


THE WEEK. 
HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tue one hundred and eighty-third 
meeting of the three choirs of Hereford, 
Gloucester, and Worcester began last 
Tuesday morning, and, as usual, with a 
performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah, 
under the direction of Dr. Sinclair. The 
principal singers were Mesdames Albani 
and Ada Crossley, and Messrs. Ben Davies 
and William Higley the last named 
taking with credit the piace of Mr. Andrew 
Black, who was unable to appear. 
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In the evening Dr. Walford Davies 


conducted his sacred symphony ‘“‘ Lift up 
your hearts,” composed expressly for the 
occasion. The first two movements are 
virtually instrumental; there are only a 
few vocal bars at the beginning of the 
first. The Allegro energico, written on 
classical lines, though full of thought, 
lacks contrast and climax; the Allegretto 
amabile, on the other hand, is a charming 
little movement, only it seems out of 
lace in a sacred symphony. Next comes 
a “Soliloquy ” for bass, which, however, 
proved disappointing. A Largo espressivo 
opens well with an emotional theme, and 
three ‘“‘sayings of Jesus” are afterwards 
sung by the choir; but the simplicity of 
the music, though certainly a step in 
the right direction, brings it near the 
commonplace. The Finale, in which the 
old plain-song Sanctus is used as basis, is 
most elaborate. There are a few fine 
moments in it, yet on the whole the com- 
poser, looking after details in the work- 
manship, seems to have failed to grasp 
the general effect of the music. The 
effect is one of aiming at something with- 
out actual realization. To judge from the 
performance, the work, which is far from 
easy, had not been fully rehearsed ; there 
was a want of light and shade in the 
choral singing, and even the orchestra— 
an excellent one, under the leadership of 
Mr. Frye Parker—was not always certain. 
A better rendering might show off the 
music in a more favourable light, yet we 
are of opinion that Dr. Davies has not 
used his gifts this time to the best 
advantage. The soloist was Mr. Plunket 
Greene, who made the most of his part. An 
impressive rendering was afterwards given 
of SirEdward Elgar’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius,’ 
with Miss Muriel Foster and Messrs. John 
Coates and Ffrangcon-Davies as soloists. 

The programme on Wednesday morning 
included Bach’s Mass in B minor, with 
omission of the first eleven numbers. 
There was at times a want of light and 
shade in the choral portions, and through 
heaviness the entries of important themes 
in the various voices did not always stand 
out with sufficient clearness. At other 
times there was not the requisite tender- 
ness, as in the “‘ Et incarnatus.”’ Gener- 
ally, however, there was much deserving 
of praise. The ‘Et resurrexit” was 
given with splendid spirit, and the 
“Osanna” was delightfully sung. The 
most impressive number was the grand 
“Sanctus,” rendered with all power and 
stateliness. The choir is very good: the 
basses are the finest section, and next to 
them come the sopranos. The soloists 
were Madame Albani, Miss Muriel Foster, 
and Messrs. John Coates and W. Higley. 
Madame Albani, of course, only took part 
in the duet “Etin unum Dominum”; 
the other three were successful, especially 
Miss Foster, who in the pathetic “‘ Agnus 
Dei” had the finest solo. 

Sir Hubert Parry conducted his new 
work, ‘The Soul’s Ransom,’ for soprano 
and baritone soli, chorus, and orchestra. 
In a stately instrumental introduction 
various themes are heard, which as the 
work unfolds gain point and meaning. 
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The style of the music throughout is 
dignified, and the composer expresses his 
thoughts and feelings in very direct 
manner. As in ‘The Love which casteth 
out Fear,’ which he wrote for the 
Worcester Festival, Sir Hubert’s chief aim 
seems to be not to display his learning and 
skill, but rather, in the fewest possible 
notes, to intensify the solemn words. 
There is latent power in his music—a 
power which as the work becomes 
familiar will make itself more strongly 
felt. The composer’s style is opposed to 
the fashion of the present day, and one 
is apt occasionally to mistake his outward 
simplicity for superficiality, just as, on the 
other hand, complexity of harmony and 
rhythm suggests to some minds pro- 
fundity. 

The opening chorus, ‘‘ Who can number 
the sands of the sea?” displays breadth, 
and the soprano solo, ‘‘Why are ye so 
fearful?” is expressive, the fugato 
passages for chorus adding effective con- 
trast, while the final chorus, “See now, 
ye that love the light,” gradually grows 
in fervour right to the end. The most 
impressive part of the work is, however, 
the setting of the dramatic narrative from 
Ezekiel of the valley of dry bones. 

The choir sang very finely, while the 
soloists, Madame Albani and Mr. Plunket 
Greene, entered thoroughly into the spirit 
of the music assigned to them. 

The concert in the Shire Hall in the 
evening proved highly successful. Two 
songs with orchestral accompaniment by 
Mr. Ivor Atkins were sung with intensity 
by Mr. William Higley. They are entitled 
‘Too Late’ and ‘Thou art Come.’ Both 
are good, but the first shows the greater 
individuality. Then there were ‘ Three 
Elizabethan Pastorals,’ composed by Dr. 
Herbert Brewer, who conducted. The first 
two are dainty, but the third, ‘ The Morris 
Dance,’ is specially characteristic, and the 
accompaniment has been cleverly scored. 
They were admirably sung by Mr. John 
Coates. Miss Evangeline Anthony gave 
an excellent rendering of Mozart’s delight- 
ful Violin Concerto in £ flat, especially of 
the Adagio, which was played with rich 
tone and true feeling. A new suite, 
‘Dreamland,’ Op 38, in four short 
sections, by Mr. Josef Holbrooke, was 
given under his direction. The music is 
full of taking melody and fine points. 
The scoring, however, seemed to us in 
many places unduly strenuous in com- 
parison with the title of the work. 
Madame Albani and Mr. Plunket Greene, 
who both sang solos, were received with 
marked favour. 








Musical Gossip. 


A SYMPHONIC poem entitled ‘ St. George,’ 
and composed by Mr. Georges Dorlay, a 
member of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, was 
brought forward at the Promenade Concert 
at Queen’s Hall on Thursday of last week. 
Founded on Schiller’s ballad ‘The Fight 
with the Dragon,’ the work in question is far 
too noisy. The composer, who is obviously 
an admirer of Richard Strauss, seems unable 
to realize the value of contrast. He uses the 








orchestra with considerable skill, but should 
repress a tendency towards mere riotous 
display. 

At Tuesday’s concert was given the first 
performance in England of the —e 

Ausfahrt und Schiffbruch,’ from Ernst 
Boehe’s ‘Odysseus Fahrten.’ This is the 
first of the four tone-poems constituting the 
‘ Odysseus’ cycle, which has met with much 
favour in Germany. The music is strong, 
well knit, and picturesque, and the composer 
has selected good themes, particularly the 
heroic one which represents Odysseus, and 
the well-contrasted gentle and tender sub- 
ject which depicts the hero’s longing for 
Penelope. The storm is ably painted, and, 
while effective enough, is not overdone. 

THE Sunday Concert Society’s afternoon 
concerts will be resumed at Queen’s Hall on 
the 30th inst., and will continue for a season 
of twenty-six weeks. The Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra and the London Symphony 
Orchestra will play on alternate Sundays, 
the former under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Wood, the latter under Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie and Sir Charles Stanford in turn. 
These orchestras will also play on alternate 
Sundays at the Albert Hall Sunday afternoon 
concerts, which, commencing on October 7th, 
will be continued for a period of thirty-nine 
weeks. Among the singers engaged for 
the Kensington concerts are Madame Albani, 
Madame Ada Crossley, Miss Amy Castles, 
Madame Blanche Marchesi, Madame Agnes 
Nicholls, Madame Kirkby Lunn, and Mrs. 
Henry J. Wood; and Messrs. Ben Davies, 
John Coates, Ffrangcon-Davies, and Watkin 
Mills. The instrumentalists include Madame 
Carrefio, Miss Adela Verne, Herr Emil Sauer, 
Mr. Kreisler, Sefior Sarasate, Mischa Elman, 
M. Jean Gerardy, M. Hollman, and several 
others of note. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scy. Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon.—Sar. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen's Hall. 


DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 
GaRrick.—The Morals of Marcus: a 

Play in Four Acts. By William J. 

Locke. 

WHATEVER results may attend the limita- 
tions upon the discharge of critical func- 
tions imposed by Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
at ithe Garrick Theatre, diminution of 
public interest is not one of them, and the 
play extracted by Mr. Locke from his 
‘Morals of Marcus Ordeyne’ may count 
among the most popular of London enter- 
tainments. Conspicuous as are the merits 
of the novel, the task of adaptation cannot 
have been easy. The pleasant air of erudi- 
tion by which the original is distinguished 
can scarcely be wafted across the foot- 
lights, or when so wafted will hardly com- 
municate the same delight as is conveyed 
to the meditative reader. Still, among the 
attractions of the play one of the greatest 
is the merit of the dialogue, which is 
sustainedly excellent. 

What chiefly distinguishes the play from 
the novel is the limitation of the scene. 
The opening of the story, which passes at 
the school in which Sir Marcus is an in- 
competent master, disappears, and the 
action is confined to his two residences— 
his cottage at Surbiton and his town house. 
In the garden of the former he makes the 
acquaintance of the heroine; in Car- 
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lotta’s boudoir in the second act he receives 
the visit of Hamdi Effendi, and there, too, 
the elopement of Carlotta and of Sebastian 
Pasquale is plotted and carried out. An 
effect of this is that the suspicions con- 
cerning Hamdi Effendi have not time to 
ripen, and the intrusion of the Moham- 
medan into the action becomes almost 
superfluous. What is lost, however, in 
importance by him is gained by Judith 
Mainwaring, who is converted into an 
eminently attractive and sympathetic 
personage. Some diminution of vivacity 
as well as some conventionalizing of action 
attends these changes. Something like 
what has been done was, however, indis- 
pensable to endow the whole with dra- 
matic sequence and to render its motive 
generally intelligible ; and sufficient success 
is obtained to justify the course adopted. 
Enough of the gaiety and charm of the 
original survives to make the piece one of 
the most exhilarating of modern days. 
In the interpretation everything depends 
upon the heroine. An admirable ex- 
ponent of Carlotta is found in Miss Alex- 
andra Carlisle. To demand physical 
attractions such as those concerning 
which, in the book, the enamoured Sir 
Marcus raves is heavily to handicap her. 
The selection of Miss Carlisle has, however, 
the same kind of success as had that of 
Miss Dorothea Baird for Trilby. Miss 
Lillah McCarthy is excellently suited to 
Judith Mainwaring ; Mr. C. Aubrey Smith 
constitutes an effective Sir Marcus; and 
Mr. Julian L’Estrange is a not too re- 
pulsive Sebastian Pasquale. Other parts 
are adequately played, but these are all 
which have much influence in bringing 
about the success which is scored. 








Watporr.—Mrs. Temple’s Telegram: a 
Farce in Three Acts. By Frank Wyatt 
and William Morris.—His Child: a 
Play in One Act. By Frederick Fenn 
and Richard Pryce. 

Or the two widely disparate works con- 

stituting the reopening programme at the 

Waldorf, the longer, if not the more im- 

portant, is a farce of thoroughly old- 

fashionedand conventional design. Return- 
ing home in his dress clothes at a preposter- 

ously late hour, Jack Temple, finding a 

true statement of what has detained him 

received with incredulity, invents a story 

of losing a train and being put up by a 

friend, which is received with no more 

credit. Asked for the name and address 
of his host, he mentions a certain John 

Brown, of Peckham. Now this address 

of pure fantasy happens to be that of an 

amorous hairdresser. When, accordingly, 

Mrs. Temple, in order to bowl out her 

husband, wires to John Brown, requesting 

him to favour her with a call, she receives 

a visit from the hairdresser in question, 

followed by one from his jealous and sus- 

picious wife. Meantime, the fact that a 

telegram has been dispatched having come 

to the knowledge of the husband, he has 
induced a friend from America to personate 
the recipient. Fronted with the real and 


the pseudo-John Brown, Mrs. Temple 
takes the wrong one for the right, with the 
result that a comic, if rather extravagant 
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Imbroglio arises, further complications 
being developed. Mr. Allan Aynesworth 
plays brightly as the hero, and Mr. William 
Morris is mirthful as the pseudo-Brown. 
Miss Sibyl Carlisle is agreeable as the 
heroine. The whole is innocently amusing. 

* His Child,’ the idea of which is derived 
by Mr. Fenn from ‘ Lambeth Liz,’ a tale 
of his associate, is a pathetic story of 
mean streets, and has remarkable actuality. 
Nursing amid much discomfit an illegiti- 
mate child, Liz receives from the wife of 
its father an offer to adopt it. This she 
is tempted to accept. Learning, however, 
that the father in question is dead, she 
determines to hold to all that remains to 
her of him. The two women—the wife 
and the mistress—are played by Miss 
Harriet Clifton and Miss Haidée Wright. 
The struggle between the pair is moving, 
and the whole is a faithful picture of life 
amid abject surroundings. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


In front of ‘The Man from Blankley’s,’ 
with which the Haymarket has reopened, 
is now played a one-act comedietta by Mr. 
Keble Howard, entitled ‘ Compromising 
Martha.’ This trifle is simple as it can be, 
but is well written and admirably acted, and 
constitutes a delightful lever de rideaw. 
Martha, a dame of eighty-seven summers, sur- 
prises the curate kissing his sweetheart, but 
has her lips sealed by being herself subjected 
by him to the same osculatory experience. 
Very bright and attractive is the entire 
programme at the theatre. 

Mr. Lewis WALLER will produce the new 

lay ‘ Robin Hood ’ at the Prince of Wales’s, 
Paeainahien, on October 12th, and on the 
17th will transfer it to London to the Lyric. 
He will himself play the eponymous hero, 
Miss Evelyn Millard appearing as Maid 
Marian, and Mr. A. E. George as Friar Tuck. 

Mr. BERNARD SHAW has written a five- 
act play called ‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma.’ 

Miss Laura LINDEN, a well-known actress 
during the last quarter of a century in 
London and the country, has died. She 
played in many theatres—Toole’s, the 
Gaiety, the Globe, the Opéra Comique, the 
Criterion, Drury Lane, &c.—and was a sister 
of Miss Marie Linden. Her first London 
appearance was made at Sadler’s Wells on 
April 16th, 1881, as Barby Haggett in ‘ His 
Wite,’ an adaptation by Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones of Mark anes ‘ A Prodigal Daughter.’ 

In consequence of the withdrawal of ‘ The 
Sin of William Jackson’ the Lyric Theatre 
has been closed. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—R. B. 
—J. A. J. H.—Received. M. V. 
W.R.M.—Dulyreceived. E. 


B.—H. M. B.—P. S.—E. V. 
—Not for us apparently. 
P.—H. J. E.—Many thanks. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
LIST. 


MESSRS. BELL’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
or LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS sent to any Address on application. 








A NEW EDITION OF COVENTRY PATMORE’S 
POEMS, IN ONE YOLUME. 


THE POEMS OF 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, with an Introduction by 
BASIL CHAMPNEYS, and Portrait, 6s. net. 
[Ready September 19. 


TROLLOPE’S 
BARSETSHIRE NOVELS. 


With an Introduction by 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 
The Series will be issued in two forms, viz. :— 
LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. Smal? 


crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 


YORK LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 


Feap. 8vo, printed on thin paper. Cloth, 
2s. net each ; leather, 3s. net each. 
The Volumes will be published in the following 
order :— 


I, THE WARDEN. With Intro- 


duction by FREDERIC HARRISON and 
Portrait of lope. [Ready September 26, 


II. BARCHESTER TOWERS. 


[Ready September 26, 
III. DOCTOR THORNE. [ October. 
IV. FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, 


ictober. 


V. THE SMALL HOUSE AT 


ALLINGTON. 2 vols. [ November. 


VI. THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 2 vols. (November. 


*,* *The Last Chronicle of Barset’ is published by 
arrangement with the proprietors of the copyright. 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 


A New Series of Reprints on Thin Paper, with specially 
designed Cover, Title-Pages, and End Papers. 


Feap. 8vo, 28. net in cloth, and 3s. net in leather. 
**Messrs. Bell & Sons deserve well of all book-lovers for 
their ‘York Library.’ The volumes are so neat and handy, 
the selection is so well made, that the Library ought to 
grow steadily in public favour.”—London Quarterly Review. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. 


JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronte. 


Complete List of the Series on application. 


MINIATURE SERIES OF 
GREAT WRITERS. 


Pott 8vo, 1s. each in cloth ; or 2s. net in limp leather, 
with Photogravure Frontispiece. 


NEW VOLUME. 


MOLIERE. 
By Sir FRANK T. MARZIALS, C.B. 
Prospectus on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LESLIE STEPHEN. 


By FREDERIC WILLIAM MAITLAND. Photogravures. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE KING'S CRAFTSMEN. 


A Study of Medixval Building. 














By W. R. LETHABY, Author of ‘ Medieval Art.’ 125 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE NOTE-BOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
By EDWARD McCURDY. 13 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND EVOLUTION. 


By F. W. HEADLEY, Author of ‘ Problems of Evolution.’ Many Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF FUNGI. 


Including Morphology, Physiology, Pathology, Classification, &c. 


By GEORGE MASSEE, Author of ‘ Plant Diseases.’ 100 Illustrations. 6s. net. 
CORREGGIO. | 

By T. STURGE MOORE, Author of ‘ Albert Diirer.’ 55 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
ANTONIO AND PIERO POLLAIUOLO. 

By MAUD CRUTTWELL. 50 Illustrations. 7s. 6d, net. 
THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE IN EARLIER GREEK ART. 

By Prof. EMANUEL LOWY. Translated by JOHN FOTHERGILL. 30 Illustrations. 5s. net. 
COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN NURSERY RHYMES. 

By LINA ECKENSTEIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
WATTEAU. , 

By C. MAUCLAIR. 50 Illustrations. 2s. and 2s. 6d. net. 
PERUGINO. 

By EDWARD HUTTON. 50 Illustrations. 2s. and 2s. 6d. net. 


THE DAWN IN BRITAIN. 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, Author of ‘Travels in Arabia Deserta.’ Four Volumes ready. 


Vols, I. and II. 9s, net. Vols. III. and IV. 9s. net. 
THE FUTURE OF JAPAN. 








By W. PETRIE WATSON. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
TRISTRAM AND ISEULT. [Just out. 
By J. COMYNS CARR, Author of ‘King Arthur.’ 1s. 6d. and 2s, net. 
A poetic drama, now being presented at the Adelphi Theatre. 
HIS PEOPLE. 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
OLD FIREPROOF. Being the Chaplain’s Story. 
By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


$a €@ 
GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 0 
GENERAL INDEX, 


SIXTH SERIES . 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES .. 9 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 
pence is charged. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


NOTICE. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME 


JANUARY to JUNE, 1906, 
WITH THE 


INDE &X, 


Price 10s. 6d., 
IS NOW READY. 


*,.* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; 
by post, 64d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 
by post, ls. 2d, 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C, 
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AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900. 





Can still be had, 1s. 1d. free by post, containing an Account of the Flag, with 
Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—‘ Anecdotes of Polite Literature’—Magdalen College School—George Carew’s Books—A 
Great Bohemian Teacher—Valparaiso: its nunciation—Birds’ s in Spanish Churches— 
‘* Belliter,” Bell-founder—Pike or Pyke Family—‘‘ The King’s Head,” Hampstead Road. 

QUERIES :—Governor Parr of Nova Scotia—Cromwell’s House of Lords—William Collins the Poet— 
French Camp at Sandgate—‘‘ The Somersetshire Whipping ”—Barham’s Arms in Ashford Church 
—British Castles : Stokesay : Raglan—Dwight Surname—“ Lilliput Hall” Public House—Hutton 
Hall—Courtesy Titles and Remarriage—Sindbad the Sailor: Monkeys and Cocoa-Nuts—Red 
Indians in Poetry—Sybyl de Tyngrie—Mazes—Nelson Sale Catalogue—Lichfield Will—‘ Tom 
Tough ’—‘“‘ Franche leal et oie” —Elizabeth Hamden—“ Patty.” 

REPLIES :—Monumental Brasses—‘‘ Plum” : Jack Horner—‘‘ Plump” in Voting—‘‘ Place ”—Panton 
yy wo dian pat of Bouillon—The Tribal Hidage—Election Sunday, Westminster School— 
** Searchers” —Tadpole—Nine Men’s Morris—‘‘ Stafford blue”’—French Assignats—‘‘ Eshin’” : 
‘* Beltin’ »—Land lying ‘‘ towards the sun ”—St. Peter’s in Chepe: St. John Zachary—-Houses of 
Historical Interest—King Valoroso—Mottram Hall—‘‘ Soga”—Ausone de Chancel—Ernest 
sages Stephenson—‘ The Ritualist’s Progress’—Capt. Grindlay: T. Waghorn—The Late 
Duke of Rutland—John Hoy: Serle’s Coffee-Ho ir Thomas More sainted by a Bask— 
Fairmile—Snakes in South Africa—‘ Clifford Priory ’—Roman Catholic Priests buried in London. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Lectures on the Method of Science ’—Raven’s ‘ Bells of England ’—‘ Book- 
Auction Kecords’—‘The Englis: Historical Review’—‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine ’—‘ The 
National Review.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 








LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—A Knighthood of 1603—The Post Office, 1856-1906—Oldest Inscription in Guipuscoan— 
** Pony ”=‘* Crib”—Greene-Marlowe Parallel — ‘‘ Terrapin”: its Etymology — Wordsworth’s 
** Solitary ”—Seaman Apprentice Book—‘‘ Widge,” Horse, Dialect Survival—Shakespeare, Then 
and Now—“ Autobus ”—Epitaph at Wye, Kent—Belt Race. 


QUERIES :—“‘ Born in the purple ”—Waterloo—Richard Pilkington—Paulus Jovius—Field-Glasses in 
1650—Bromborough: Giblett: Crane—Canon v. Prebendary—The Explorer of the Orange 
River—Anne Ensor—John Hamilton Reynolds —St. William of Sherrifield — Throgmorton = 
Penistone: Heveringham. 

REPLIES :—‘‘G,” Hard or Soft— Virgil, ‘ Mneid’ I. 462—Registers of St. Kitts — Authors of 
Quotations Wanted—‘‘ Rime” v. ‘‘ Rhyme”—Inscriptions at Lucerne—Lord Bonville of Chewton 
—‘‘ Breaking the flag” —Matthew Arnold’s ‘Church of Brou’—Order of the Royal Oak—James. 
Hosking : Elizabeth Vinnicombe—St. Winifred and the Old Pretender—Holy Trinity, New York 
—Louis Philippe’s Landing in England—“ O dear, what can the matter be ?”—Fleetwood Brass— 
Johnson’s Poems—Marriage in a Shift. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Two Editions of Beaumont and Fletcher—‘The Modern Language Review” 
—Reviews and Magazines. 

Notices to Correspondents. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 








NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of M. PAUL BOURGET’S STUDIES 
AND PORTRAITS and DON QUIXOTE IN 
SPANISH. 
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WORKS BY WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R.AS,, 


Associate of King’s College, London; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark, 
Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 


‘¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” —Guardian. 





EIGHTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 


Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 





THIRTEENTH EDITION, JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 





FOURTH EDITION, Revised to 1905, NOW READY. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


BRIEF LESSONS ON THE PARABLES 
AND MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 


With an Appendix on the Names of the Apostles and 4 Maps. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8., Associate of King’s College, London. 
‘That praiseworthy little book.” —G@uardian, August 22, 1906. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates, with a Description of the Places named, 
and a Supplement on English Versions. 

By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A5. 

‘This compendious and useful little work.”—Guardian, March 14, 1906. 


SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo, price Fourpence. 


NEW TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the New Testament, arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A5S. 


London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrrzp, 15, Paternoster Row. 





NOW READY. 


Price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE 


NINTH SERIES 
GENERAL INDEX 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
With Introduction by 


JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


This Index is double the size of 
previous ones, as it contains, in 
addition to the usual Index of Sub- 
jects, the Names and Pseudon 
of Writers, with a list of their- 
Contributions. The number of con- 
stant Contributors exceeds eleven. 
hundred. The Publishers reserve- 
the right of increasing the price of 
the volume at any time. The 
number printed is limited, and the- 
type has been distributed. 





Free by post, 10s. 11d. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS,. 
Notes and Querie ies Office, | Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


| a IN WRITING 


is assured if you are the fortunate owner of a 

“SWAN” Fountain Pen. You are then no longer - 
at the mercy of a scratchy nib, a dirty ink- 
any of those many inconveniences that the ol 
of writing involves. Yor 
assist the 


Low OF THOUGHT 


because it is always ready for use, because it runs 
smoothly and easily over the paper, and does) not not . 
fail. You can make a friend B poh ‘SWAN,” and 
as a companion it possesses few equals. 


Prices (in 3 sizes): 10s. 6d.,16s. 6d., and 25s, up to £20, . 
Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 
Write for Catalogue with Pictures of ‘‘ SWANS.” 
ABIE, TODD & BARD, 


Head Office—79 and 80, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
f 93, ym ery- E.C. - 
5A ‘ent Street, 
Branches (3: Exchange Street, Manchester, 
37, Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris. 
Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 








t, or 
style-- 
have a pen that wilBi 








For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


D INNEFORD’S 
M AGNESIA- 
For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections.. 


A Safe and most effective Aperient for 
regular use, 
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SMITH ELDER & CO’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS 





THE “KNUTSFORD” EDITION OF 
MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


IN 8 VOLS. CROWN 8vo, CUT EDGES, CLOTH, GILT TOP, PRICE 4s. 6d. EACH NET. 


“With an Introduction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical Introduction in the First Volume, 
by DR. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, who has received the kind 
assistance of the MISSES GASKELL. 

The Volumes are being published at Fortnightly intervals, and each will contain a PHOTOGRAVURE 
FRONTISPIECE and OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


votume 1. CRANFORD, &c., wizz BE READY ON SEPTEMBER 17. 


GLOBE.—“ Well printed and attractively bound....The edition will gratify every lover of Mrs. Gaskell’s beautiful 


stories. 
*\* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward a Prospectus of the Edition post free on application. 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
SEVENTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION). WITH A NEW PREFACE, 7s. 6d. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A reperusal of the Letters strengthens the first impression that in this book we have a real 


-contribution to our literature.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION (THIRD EDITION). 7s. 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Much as Mr. Arthur Benson has written that lingers gratefully in the memory, he has 


written nothing to equal this mellow and full-flavoured book. 
THE GATE OF DEATH. A Diary. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 
[On October 1. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN CAPITAL. By F. B. 


BRADLEY-BIRT, B.A. F.R.G.S. LC.S., Author of ‘Chota Nagpore: a Little-known Province of the Empire,’ 


‘The Story of an Indian Upland,’ &c. With 16 Full-Page Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, a bay met. 
n the press, 


‘THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. SByS. G. Tallentyre, Author 


of ‘The Women of the Salons,’ ‘ The Life of Voltaire,’ &c. With Portraits. Small demy 8vo, 9s. net. [Jn the press. 


OUR HERITAGE THE SEA. By Frank T. Bullen, F.R.GS., 


Author of ‘The Cruise of the ‘‘Cachalot,”’ ‘The Log of a Sea Waif,’ &e. Witha Frontispiece by ARTHUR 
TWIDLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. (In preparation, 


‘THE GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES: Sketches from Court 


Life in the Later Years of Louis XIV. By G. F. BRADBY, Author of ‘The Marquis’s Eye,’ ‘Dick: a Story with- 
out a Plot,’ &c. With Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net (probably). (In the press. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. By Mrs.C. W. Earle, Author 


of ‘Pot Pourri from a Surrey Garden,’ &c, Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (In the press. 








PROVINCIAL LETTERS, and Other Papers. By the Author of | 


* Pages from a Private Diary.’ Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (In preparation. 


‘THE LIFE OF RICHARD III. By Sir Clements R. Markham, 


K.C.B. F.R.S., Author of ‘The Life of the Great Lord Fairfax,’ ‘The Fighting Veres,’ &c. With a Portrait 
Richard IIL and a Map. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. gs 4 : {In the A 


‘THE NEW PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY : a Series of Popular 


Essays on Physical and Chemical Subjects. By W. A. SHENSTONE, F.R.S., Senior Science Master in Clif 
College, Author of ‘ The Life and Work of Justus von Liebig,’ &. Large post 8v0, 7s. 6d. net. In the ‘an 


SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. By George W. E. Russell, Author of 


‘Collections and Recollections,’ &c. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [On October 1, 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. Translated from the German of 


Regierungsrat RUDOLF MARTIN by Miss HILDA FRIEDERICHS. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net (probably). 
(Immediately. 


‘THE HOUSE OF THE LUCK. By Mrs. Skrine. With 8 Full- 


Page Illustrations. Pott 4to, 6s. net. 


Un the press. 











*,* MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER & CO. WILL BE HAPPY TO SEND A CATALOGUE OF THEIR PUBLICATIONS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


S/X-SHILLING NOVELS. 
CHIPPINGE. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of ‘ Count Hannibal,’ &c, 
[On October 16, 


SIR NIGEL. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of ‘The White Company,’ &c. 
[On November 13, 





THE 
STORY OF BAWN. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of ‘ The Honourable Molly,’ &e. 


[On October 1, 
SIR JOHN 
CONSTANTINE. 


A. T. QUILLER COUCH (‘Q.”), 


Author of ‘ Dead Man’s Rock,’ &c. 
(Immediately. 


THE OLD COUNTRY: 


A Romance. 
By HENRY NEWBOLT, 


Author of ‘ Taken from the Enemy,’ &c. 
[In November. 


SALTED ALMONDS. 


By F. ANSTEY. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
DAILY GRAPHIC.—“It is Mr. Anstey’s 
distinction to be always fresh, always new...... 
‘Salted Almonds’ is every one’s dish.” 


CLEMENCY SHAFTO 


By FRANCES G. BURMESTER. 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘“ ‘Clemency Shafto’ 
is very much above the average in point of ability. 
It is thoughtful, well written, and very interesting. 
There are passages in it which reach a lofty mark, 
and are full of high feeling.” 


AMELIA AND THE 
DOCTOR. 


By HORACE G, HUTCHINSON. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
SPECTATOR.—“The artistic harmony of 
style and subject, coupled with the charm of 
characterization, combine to render ‘ Amelia and 
the Doctor’ a very attractive and satisfying 
volume.” 




















London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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